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Sharp Carousel" II Convection Microwave Ovens. 
By turning the food, it always turns out better. 


Any microwave oven can cook food quickly. But most fall short when it comes to cooking 


food evenly. Because the energy inside a conventional microwave oven isn’t distributed evenly, 


all too often the food isn’t cooked evenly. Overcooked here. Undercooked there. 

A problem you won't have with any of the Sharp Carousel II microwave ovens. 

Thanks to our turntable design which rotates the food while it’s cooking, everything 
comes out perfect every time. And our Carousel II convection microwave ovens also brown, 
bake, broil, and crisp the food. So it looks as appetizing as it tastes. 

We also offer features that even make working in the kitchen more appetizing. Like our 
Electronic Sensory Processor (ESP)™ and CompuCook™ computer 
which do all the calculating and cooking automatically. 

So if you’re in the market for a microwave oven, we suggest you 
consider the Sharp Carousel II. 

Because when it comes to microwave cooking, the only way to 
get perfect results is to go around in circles. FROM SHARP MINDS 

COME SHARP PRODUCTS 
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CompLife 


Arevolutionary 


to keep 
the cost ofan fai ite life insurance 
from getting out of hand. 


Introducing CompLite™ from 
Northwestern Mutual Life, a revolu- 
tionary new life insurance plan that 
combines the low cost of term with 
cash value build-up. And you choose 
the premium. So now your family can 
have the coverage it needs at the 
price you can afford 


Pick your premium. 

Choose your coverage. 

It all depends on what you want. For 
those who need extreme flexibility, 
there’s Adjustable CompLite* You'll 
also tind Custom CompLife ideal for 
heads of households, and Increasing 
CompLife forthose who wantto build 
cash value quickly. All offer lump sum 
payments (a one-time deposit) to either 
buy additional insurance protection 
or increase cash value 


The long-term performance 
and guarantees you expect from 
The Quiet Company. 


Northwestern Mutual can offeryou this 


flexible combination of whole life 
and term insurance and back it with 
solid performance. And Northwestern 
Mutual guarantees the cash value and 
death benefit of CompLife a practice 
not followed by other companies in 
this type of policy. Our guarantees have 
been well known to our policyowners 
for years. So have our high dividends 
In fact, A.M. Best Co., the perform- 
ance rating authority in the industry 
consistently ranks our dividend per 
formance at the top among the largest 
insurance ponents s. For more intor 
mation call 1-800-528-6060, ext. 472 


Ny Solna al 


The Quiet a any? 
ulet 
Quiet 
An even tougher ract to follow 


© 1986 The North Mutual Life insurance Company, Mwaukee, Wisconsi 
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CAN 
Young families will find Astro’s generous room 
can be perfect for playpens, cribs and 
everything else. Just fold 
down or pop out 
the rear 

seats for big 
load space 
























CAN 
Astro can carry eight with its 
standard second seat and 
available third bench seat. And 
no other new-size van can 
give you more available 
seating arrangements. 


CAN 
Chevy Astro can take all your bikes, 
tents, vacation gear, lumber and 

antiques. The step-up rear bumper 
makes loading easy. 


CAN 
Astro can offer you 
lots of handy carrying 
spaces like the 
available beverage 
cooler. 


Tires S$ ed by varic <¢ manufacturer T 2) HER...BU 
p d by variou anufacturers LETS GE 
ires SUPP’ T iT TOGET E CKLE UP. 
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CAN Chevy Astro can take you to new 

Astro can tow the big adventures every weekend. For versatility 
loads that smaller vans can’t. that works, nothing works like a 

With its standard Chevy Astro. It’s The Van That Can! 


fuel-injected 4.3L 

Vortec V6, it can tow up 
to 5,000 Ibs. of trailer, 
boat or camper when 
properly equipped 
(Includes passengers, 
cargo and trailer.) 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE } 


COVER: A beefy huddle brightens 
football’s season and Chicago’s winter 


From Walter Payton to William Perry, modern Bears worthy 
of George Halas and Bronko Nagurski are off to New Orleans 
for their first Super Bowl. » The enchanted opponent, New 
England’s surprising Patriots, debuts too, under Raymond 
Berry. » From I to XIX, each of the past games is revisited 

by one thoughtful man. See SPORT. 


46 


NATION: Gorbachev offers asweeping 18 
proposal to eliminate nuclear arms 


A startled Reagan Administration studies the Soviets’ plan for 
reaching a nuclear-free utopia by 2000 and wonders if the scheme 
is a genuine breakthrough or simply a propaganda ploy. » Kansas 
Republican Bob Dole, the acerbic Senate Majority Leader, braces 
forarun at the presidency. » America honors the birthday of slain 
Civil Rights Leader Martin Luther King Jr. with a national holiday. 





BOOKS: In New York City, the 48th 
PEN Congress generates heat and light 
Norman Mailer defends his invitation of Secretary of 

State George Shultz as E.L. Doctorow and Nadine Gordimer 
counterattack. Germany’s Giinter Grass squares off against 


74 





Nobel Laureate Saul Bellow, and some 800 delegates from 
more than 40 countries try to imagine “The Imagination 


of the State.” 
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Cinema Art Computers Essay 

Nick Nolte brings re- A show of the early New Hampshire Gov- The death of Joseph 
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state of the art. 
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What does a column do? 
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ALetter from 


fier covering the past 16 Super Bowls, 

Sport Writer Tom Callahan qualifies as an 
expert on America’s football classic. To get a 
unique perspective on these near mythic con- 
tests, as well as round out his cover stories on 
the mighty Chicago Bears as they head into 
Super Bowl XX against the New England Pa- 
triots, Callahan compiled vignettes on 19 for- 
mer participants, one from each game. For 
some, Super Sunday has receded in memory as 
just another day on the job; for others, it has 
made the rest of life anticlimactic. Taken to- 
gether, says Callahan, their tales convey “a 
feeling for the many roads that lead away from 
that game.” 

Rounding up photographs of these old 
Boys of Autumn proved to be a daunting task 
for Picture Researcher MaryAnne Golon. 
“Finding historical shots from the games 
themselves was practically impossible, since 
many of the men Tom talked to did not play 
starring roles on those days,” she says. “So we decided to take 
pictures of them in the jerseys they wore in the Super Bowls.” 
Easier said than done, however. Former Minnesota Viking 
Alan Page of Super Bow! XI, now a special assistant to the Min- 
nesota attorney general, and former Los Angeles Ram Fred 
Dryer of Super Bow! XIV, now an actor on the TV series Hunt- 
er, were not interested in re-creating their gridiron days. “I ap- 
pealed to Dryer’s sportsmanship and persuaded Page by telling 





Golon models for Super Bow! XX 





the Publisher 


: him to pretend he was being photographed for 
® the Pro Football Hall of Fame,” says Golon 

Others could not come up with the requi- 

= site team jerseys. Former New York Jet John- 

& ny Sample of Super Bow! III was unable to 

* find his, and even the team could not help out: 
today’s Jets jerseys are designed differently 
from those of 17 years ago. Golon finally had 
to commission a sporting-goods firm to make 
up a facsimile of a 1969 jersey. 

Golon’s biggest challenge, and only partial 
disappointment, was former Miami Dolphin 
Mercury Morris of Super Bow] VIII, now serv- | 
ing a 15-to-20-year prison sentence on drug 
charges in Florida. “To get approval for a pic- 
ture session in the Dade County correctional 
institution, I had to phone the head of the 
Florida state department of corrections, the 
penitentiary superintendent and Morris’ law- 
yer, many of them several times,” she says. 
“Four hours before the shoot they decided we 

could take the pictures, but Morris couldn’t wear the jersey.” 
Though the prison permitted Photographer Red Morgan to cart 
in lights, cameras and pounds of paraphernalia, Morris’ jersey 
was deemed to be contraband. To authorities, apparently, Mor- 
ris is no longer No. 22. He is No. 088586. 





The invisible bomber that could cost you a bundle. 


nthis month’ issue of DISCOVER, you'll meet the 
I stunning new U.S. strategic bomber called Stealth 
that’s being designed to evade enemy radar. 

But there are a few glaring problems. Stealth’s con- 
figuration, the flying wing. was a failure w hen tested 
years ago. Also, Stealth will be made of unproven, 
high- tech materials. Small wonder there are congress- 
men who want the secret project—and its multi- 
billion-dollar budget—opened to public scrutiny. 
Their fear is that the only thing that may disappear 
will be your tax dollars. 

The Orgasm, Pandas and Mazes 

Also in this February issue, you'll read about the 
orgasm and what love, ‘and your brain, have got to do 
with i it. Plus there’ an essay on evolution and the 
panda by Harvard Professor Stephen Jay Gould. And 
you'll wander through the world’s most intricate /aby- 
rinths and learn the secret of solvi ing them. 





THE INVISIBLE AIRPLANE 


ot the sepersecret Stealth bomber wbbcb 

be radar. After Sve years and $5 billion 
the plane still h pw Nooctbeless, boosters claln thes 
ftyimg wing will be a wonder. Critics call it a blender 


ORGASMS: WHAT ARE THEY? WHT DO WE HAVE THEM? 
STEPHEN JAY GOULD PONDERS THE PANDA PUZTLE 


Pick it up at your newsstand. 


For a money-saving subscription, call 1-800-621-4800. 





The Movie Everyones 
Been Waiting For. 


RESERVE YOUR COPY AND 
ENTER THE CBS/FOX VIDEO 
RETURN OF THE JEDI™* 
SWEEPSTAKES NOW! 

The CBS/FOX VIDEO 
RETURN OF THE JEDI 
Sweepstakest is quite a big 
deal with plenty of prizes, 
including a Mercedes Benz. 
But you have to enter to have 
a chance to win. So zip over 
to your local video store and 
complete an official entry 
blank right away. 

Then ask your dealer to 
reserve your copy of RETURN 
OF THE JEDI. It’s the film that 

© completes the most famous 
trilogy in movie history. All 
your favorite characters are 
») back, along with some new 
/ Ones, in the interstellar saga set 
@ long time ago in a galaxy 


Available exclusively on 
videocassette from 
CBS/FOX VIDEO 


ie 1g USA fegdents oniy 
beuary 28, 1988 Nc pyrcfiase 
N OF THE JED! Sweepstakes trom your 
“> 
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WITHOUT IT AMERICA WOULD HAVE 
NEVER GOT OFF THE GROUND. 

Teamwork works. 

Rugged individualism gets all the ink in the history books. But most of America was built—cleared, 
plowed, planted, milled, manufactured and even imagined—with teamwork. 

And teamwork’s changing banking as we know it. 

Now, local savings institutions are giving distant mega-banks a run for their money. By offering banking 
services nationwide, yet banking decisions close to home. In short, we can now be personal and powerful— 
because we've teamed up. 

In the Ist Nationwide Network. 

If you're a Network customer, we'll try hard to find ways your savings might earn more, and how to 
use your credit more effectively. 

Also close to home, you'll soon be able to take Network classes in balancing your checkbook; building 
credit; choosing among money market accounts, individual retirement accounts (IRAs), certificates of 
deposit, annuities; buying a home; selecting a mortgage and more. 

There are other nice touches, too. Like people who take the time to talk things through. In English, 
not Bank-ish. Or this number, 800-245-0111, that locates the Network member nearest you—wherever you are 
in the U.S.A. 

So, best of all when you roam, you're not leaving your banking at home. You can get cash to buy baked 
beans in Boston, souvenirs in St. Louis or a mumu in Honolulu. 

All possible because the Ist Nationwide Network has more members in more states than any other 
network of savings institutions in the nation. 

Members who know what financial independence is all about. And what made America great. 

Team up with us today. 


1S™ NATIONWIDE 
NETWORK 

















1ST NATIONWIDE NETWORK 
MEMBERS 


California: 

Ist Nationwide Savings 

Connecticut: 

The Bank of Hartford 

Delaware: 

Delaware Savings 

Florida: 

First Federal of Perry, 

lst Nationwide Savings, 

Georgia: 

First Federal of Columbus, 

Great Southern Federal, 

Investors Trust, 

Sentry Bank & Trust 

Hawaii: 

Ist Nationwide Savings 

Idaho: 

American Savings 

Illinois: 

Security Federal 

Kansas: 

Franklin Savings 

Maryland: 

First Shore Federal 

Massachusetts: 

Bay State Savings Bank, 

Mutual Bank 

Michigan: 

Detroit & Northern Savings 

Missouri: 

St. Louis Federal 

Nevada: 

Frontier Savings Association 

New Hampshire: 

First Northern Bank, 

Fortune Guaranty 
Savings Bank 

New Jersey: 

The Provident Savings Bank 

New Mexico: 

New Mexico Federal 

New York: 

Ist Nationwide Savings 

Oklahoma: 

American Home Savings 

South Carolina: 

First Bank of Rock Hill 

Tennessee: 

Athens Federal, 

Morristown Federal 

Utah: 

United Savings & Loan 

Washington: 

Mt Baker Bank 
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Man ofthe Year 


To the Editors: 

Deng Xiaoping as Man of the Year is 
your best choice ever [MAN OF THE YEAR, 
Jan. 6]. Deng is proving again, as the U.S. 
did many years ago, that the most power- 
ful and beneficial force in the world is in- 
dividual freedom and enterprise. 

James Sumner 
Sedona, Ariz. 


Yours is the finest report on events in 
China since Marco Polo’s. 

Jan Gadzo 

Chisholm, Minn. 





TIME’s choice is ludicrous. It would be 
much more appropriate to have on your 
cover the silhouette of a lone terrorist, 
symbolizing the murder and carnage that 
occurred in 1985. 

Dale K. Weighill 
Farmington, Mich. 


Congratulations on your selection of 
Deng Xiaoping as Man of the Year. 
While the choice of Mikhail Gorbachev 
would have had obvious merit, your argu- 
ments for deciding to pick Deng were too 
persuasive to ignore. 

Timothy A. Van Derbosch 
Garrett, Ind. 


You say that if “Deng’s bold experi- 
ments” succeed, “Communists every- 
where, notably in the Third World, would 
see an alternative to the failures of Soviet 
Marxism.” Yet you say that “Deng’s goal 
is to lift per capita income to $800 by the 
year 2000.” This is less than 20% of per 
capita income in the U.S.S.R. today and 
less than 10% of that in some East Euro- 
pean countries. Soviet-style Marxism is a 
failure only by Western standards. Com- 
pared with the mess that China is in after 
35 years under Deng and his associates, 
the Soviet Union is Nirvana. 

Thomas A. Metzger 
Professor of Chinese History 
University of California, San Diego 


La Jolla, Calif. | private businesses” is a step toward the 











Asa Taiwanese, I am both shocked and 
disappointed at this year’s selection for Man 
of the Year. Choosing Deng Xiaoping pri- 
marily because of his “sweeping economic 
reforms” focuses only on the brighter side of 
China. By honoring Deng, you praise a lead- 
er who has tried to isolate Taiwan, an 
emerging democracy; has sheltered Pol Pot, 
a genocidal maniac; has continued to deny 
basic human rights to Tibetans; and has de- 
nounced as selfish those who question Chi- 
na’s wavering policy on democracy for 
Hong Kong. When admiring the sleek, 
beautiful head of the mighty Chinese drag- 
on emerging from the depths of the Pacific, 
keep a sharp eye for the shadowy tail that is 
sure to follow. 

Dave Lin 
Marlboro, N.J. 


Your choice of Deng Xiaoping is a 
just one. Deng has transformed China 
from a restless Communist giant to a 
peaceful nation committed to stability 
and cooperation. Mao’s two upheavals, 
the Great Leap Forward and the Cultural 
Revolution, caused millions of Chinese 
misery and death; Deng’s changes have 
brought joy and happiness. Now China, 
the erstwhile protagonist of socialist revo- 
lution, and the U.S., the greatest capitalist 
country, have become friends. For that, 
Deng deserves a Nobel Peace Prize. 

Mahmood Elahi 
Washington 


Last September the Chinese govern- 
ment celebrated the 20th anniversary of 
the carving up of Tibet. To observe the oc- 
casion, a delegation of Chinese officials 
flew from Peking to Lhasa armed with 
gifts of silk, desk clocks and tea. Tibetans 
do not need desk clocks or tea. They would 
appreciate having returned to them their 








rights, their cultural identity and their na- | 


tional leaders. As the eldest brother of His 

Holiness the Dalai Lama, I can tell you 

that Tibetans are waiting for these reforms 

before they will nominate Deng Xiaoping 
Man of the Year. 

Thubten Jigme Norbu 

Bloomington, Ind. 


Your analysis of the economic reform | 
being introduced in China under Deng | 


Xiaoping was excellent. It would have 
been even more interesting had you men- 
tioned that the concept of making all land 
common property and paying rent to the 
state for its use under a “contract system,” 
with surplus production going to the free 
market, is a direct application of the the- 
ory published by the American writer 
Henry George in Progress and Poverty, in 
1879. The parallel is so close I wonder 
whether Deng has the book in his library. 
Douglas Denby, President 

John Cabot International College 

Rome 


You seem to think that allowing peas- 
ants to “grow what they wish” and “start 
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BDP PLUS 90° 
GAS FURNACE 


Cut your heating costs dramatically with 
BDP’s super-efficient Plus 90 gas fur- 
nace and make your winter warm and 
comfortable. Our unique heat exchangers 
(both with 20-year limited warranties) 
wring extra heat from every Btu of gas 

In fact, because the Plus 90 models 
are from 92.2% to 97.3% efficient, you'll 
save 30% to 40% every heating season 
over older, less efficient furnaces 

The Plus 90 is the quietest, most reli- 
able furnace BDP has ever built. And that's 
saying a lot because we build more fur- 
naces than anyone. The Plus 90 is OPT 
affordable too. Contact 
your Bryant, Day & 


Night or Payne dealer to 
see just how affordable oS 






CALL 800-GET-WARM or send the postage-paid reply card fo! 





rite way toheat 


Year after year, in survey after survey, gas heat is the Number One 
choice of America’s homeowners. Nothing else matches the comfort, 
efficiency, cleanliness and dependability of gas. And, today’s new generation 
of advanced gas heating systems allows you to enjoy a houseful of 
warmth from very little gas—making gas heat an even better buy. 






















CARRIER WEATHERMAKER’ | LENNOX PULSE” TRANE XL 90 
GAS FURNACE GAS FURNACE GAS FURNACE 


Keep comfort up and heating costs | The unique Lennox Pulse is a break Trane's newest high-efficiency gas furnace 
down with a Weathermaker gas furnace through in furnace technology. It uses can significantly reduce your home's fuel 
Advanced, silence-sealed burner system Pulse” combustion to turn gas into heat consumption. The XL 90 delivers a 
delivers unbeatable fuel efficiency. Carrier with practically no waste. The result? You houseful of comfort from less gas thanks 
super-streamlined heat exchanger cut: enjoy total comfort while cutting your to its specially designed 29-4C Stain 
electric bills, too fuel use almost in half less Steel Coil that captures the heat older 
The 20-year limited heat exchanger Whatever type of furnace you have style furnaces lose up the flue 
wafranty Says it: the Weathermaker is 10W, you Can replace it with an energy There's an XL 90 model to match 
built with the quality and dependability saving Pulse. It reliable, the heating your home's heating needs. It’s easy to 
you expect from Carrier assembly has a 20-year limited warranty install and backed by a 20-year limited 
See your Carrier dealer for the And the Pulse is backed by the Good warranty 
Weathermaker model that's right for your Housekeeping Sea Your Trane dealer can show you 
home. Get ultra-high efficiency, whisper- Hundreds of thousands of home how much you can save—and how quick 
quiet performance and space-saving owners afe enjoying big savings with the payback—with this superb fuel 
design. Very affordable the Pulse. So can you. Just see your economizer 
an cl dealer : 





* 
+ Good Housekeeping - 








Gas. America’s best energy value. 


1986 Amencan Gas Assocation 


























O ne of the best sources of dietary fiber doesnt come in a 
© box. It's the Washington apple, the original health food. 
@ America’s favorite apple is a virtual fiber fac- 
tory. One big Red or Golden Delicious has 
as much fiber as a bowl of your J 
favorite bran or granola cereal. . 
@ But unlike cereal fiber, the 

in an apple seems 


amazing ability to 
trap cholesterol before 


ERE’S 
A BOWL FULL OF 
INSIDE EVERY AP 








pectin of 
to have i 



















your body has a chance to absorb it. i So adding apples to your daily 
diet might actually help lower your blood cholesterol level. 
@ If you're on a diet, the J great thing about Washington apples 
’ ‘is their staying power. "9 Pectin fiber absorbs more water than 
ordinary fibers and stays in your stomach longer. That means you 
feel full longer. HM Another big plus: fructose. The fruit 
sugar in ow apples is a natural appetite suppressor. 
| Fructose triggers a slower rise in your blood 
sugar level. And when blood sugar goes up slowly, it — 
stays up longer. Ml That's why one low-calorie apple can put the 
crunch on your craving for other more = fattening foods. 
So teach for a Red Delicious, Golden Delicious or Granny 
Smith apple from Washington State. 








It’s the convenient 


FIBER way to get your daily fiber. Il No bowl, no 
spoon, no sugar. You dont 
even have to add milk. oa 


THE ORIGINAL Wassasnev 
: HEALTH FOOD We 

















THE NATIONAL KIDNEY 
FOUNDATION, INC. 





ORGAN DONATION... 


The 
GIFT 


of Life! 


For information contact 
National Kidney Foundation, inc 
2 Park Avenue - New York, NY 10016 + 212/889-2210 


DON’T FORGET 
TO CHECK 
YOUR LABEL 











Your TIME address label contains 
very valuable information—your sub- 
scription expiration date. It's a great 
way to remember to renew, before 
you're caught unaware by an interrup- 
tion in service. 

And it's fast and easy to renew when 
you use TIME's convenient toll-free 
number: 

1-800-621-8200 
(in Ilinois 1-800-972-8302) 


So don't take a chance on missing out 
on any of TIME's colorful and authori- 
tative coverage of the nation, the 
world, and life in the '80s—look at 
your label, and renew early! 
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Letters 





restoration of capitalism and perhaps 
even democracy in China. This has mere- 
ly changed the status of the peasant from 
that of a serf to that of a sharecropper. 
The peasants cannot buy the land they 
farm, and this is what matters. The es- 
sence of capitalism is not making a profit. 
This can be done under the barter system. 
The basic element is the right of the citi- 
zen to own private property. In China, all 
the land is owned by the Central Commit- 
tee, and it is not for sale. 

Wallace Dace 


Manhattan, Kans. | 


Your Man of the Year articles on Chi- 
na and Deng Xiaoping made me realize 
that if Deng’s system succeeds, then Chi- 
na could pose an even greater economic 
challenge to the U.S. than Japan. It may 
be a bumpy ride in the world economy of 
the 21st century. 

Frank Meier 
Boca Raton, Fla. 





Censuring Censors 


Cheers for your report on the ruling by 
the Inter-American Court of Human 
Rights against the compulsory licensing of 
journalists [PRESS, Dec. 16]. However, Ste- 
phen Schmidt, the American reporter 
found guilty of practicing journalism with- 
out a license in Costa Rica, worked for La 
Nacion, not La Prensa Libre. 

Eduardo Ulibarri, Editor in Chief 
La Nacién 
San José, Costa Rica 
TIME regrets the error. 





Airport Attack 

By singling out innocent victims at the 
Rome and Vienna airports [WORLD, Dec. 
30], terrorists have once again shown 
themselves to be lacking decent values 
and conscience. There is no rationale or 
political ideology, including reprisals for 
past wrongs, that can justify such an 
atrocity. This latest act should brand 
these terrorists and their cause, as well as 
those who support them, with shame, dis- 

honor and world condemnation. 
Bart Gethmann 
Wheaton, Ill. 


The proposal to bomb Libya is idiotic. 
Our use of terrorism to fight terrorism will 
only spread the violence and give justifi- 
cation for escalating acts of cruelty 
against U:S. citizens. 

Murat Zagoloff 
Spring Valley, N.Y. 





Honoring Maimonides 

If Maimonides had been alive for his 
850th birthday celebration in Paris last 
December [RELIGION, Dec. 23], he would 
have been startled by the participants, by 
TIME’s comments and by the party itself. 
After all, what role do Reform and Con- 
servative rabbis play at a Maimonides me- 


morial? They have jettisoned most if not 
all of his 13 Articles of Faith. Deny even 
one, says Maimonides, and you deny Juda- 
ism. Are they the ones to wish him a happy 
birthday? Then there is Kuwaiti Professor 
Abderrahmane Badawi, who embraces 
Maimonides as an Arab philosopher. But 
Maimonides, while not branding Islam as 
idolatry, was clear in rejecting classical 
Arab fatalism in favor of Judaism’s doc- 
trine of free choice. It was also nice of the 
U.S.S.R. to send Scholar Vitali Naumkin 
to Paris, while Soviet Jews who study Mai- 
monides are sent to Siberia. 

TIME’s comment that Maimonides 
was a “philosopher who symbolizes a con- 
fluence of four cultures: Greco-Roman, 
Arab, Jewish and Western” ignores Mai- 
monides’ own description of himself. In a 
letter to Rabbi Jonathan HaKohein of 
Luniel (Provence), Maimonides says, 
“Torah consecrated me to her before my 
birth ... She is my true love, the wife 
of my youth. The other cultures are but 
women to serve me and cast grace on my 
wife ... Regrettably, they distract me 
from my only life-mate, the Torah.” By 
his own declaration, Maimonides was 
purely Jewish. 

As for the party, Maimonides coun- 
sels, “Strive for moderation in all charac- 
ter traits ... except for seeking honor, 


nence.” The guest of honor would surely 
have stayed home. 

Rabbi Nisson Wolpin, Editor 

Jewish Observer 

New York City 


While Maimonides is revered by 
many cultures, he cannot be usurped by 
Muslim scholars as “first and foremost” 
one of their own. Maimonides embodied 
the Jews’ mission to be “a light unto 
the nations.” His multicultural genius en- 
abled him to show the intellectual world 
the supremacy of the word of God over 
the philosophy of man. 

Rabbi Gershon Schusterman, Director 

The Hebrew Academy Lubavitch 
Westminster, Calif. 








Barely Mentioned 
Since your magazine is such an excel- 
lent one, I think the publisher should be 
aware of any small imperfection that may 
appear in it. I therefore take the occasion, 
in writing to you out of Africa, to say that 
your review of the new film Out of Africa 
(CINEMA, Dec. 16] is wrong in saying that 
Karen Blixen never mentions her hus- 

band in her book. She does, twice. 
Peter S. Bridges 
U.S. Ambassador to Somalia 
Mogadishu 

TIME regrets the error. 
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Were all disabled 


‘Jack of all trades, master of none;’ goes the old saying, and at no time 
has it been more apt than in this age of specialization. In all walks of 
life—public and private—those who have mastered a specific skill or 
acquired a store of knowledge hold the key to an organization's ability 
to function successfully. All of us depend on each other for this special- 
ized collaboration; without it we're all disabled. 

Disability, in other words, is a matter of perception. If you can do just 
one thing well, you're needed somewhere by someone. Being blocked 
from performing such tasks merely disables those who depend on us. 

This, in essence, is what motivated the founding in 1982 of the 
National Organization on Disability (N.O.D.), a private group dedicated 
to expanding the participation of disabled citizens in the mainstream of 
their own communities. The group has quite a constituency: One in 
eight Americans has a disability. And it's unthinkable that an estimated 
35 million Americans shouldn't play constructive roles in the nation’s 
life. Like all people in this age of specialization, they need partners 
whose abilities complement theirs and offset their disabilities. 

This is why N.O.D's program, now encompassing more than 1,700 
communities, is fundamental to this assimilation. Voluntary groups of 
disabled and non-disabled people work together to develop goals and 
carry out programs to this end, and N.O.D. provides technical assis- 
tance in the way of resources and model programs. 

In plain language, what do such partnerships accomplish? For one 
thing, they make public officials and private employers aware that they 
may be depriving themselves of valuable human resources by shun- 
ning disabled coworkers in their midst. For another, they educate 
people generally to accept disabilities, notably the more visible ones, 
as part of the human condition. And, in more practical terms, they 
promote campaigns to make day-to-day amenities more accessible to 
people with disabilities, through modifications in the design of 
housing, churches, schools, workplaces and transportation. (In some 
areas, people in wheelchairs are still precluded from voting merely for 
lack of a ramp access to polling places. But N.O.D. is addressing that 
problem, too, by urging disabled persons to go to the polls and by 
educating election officials. In fact, a new law requires that, beginning 
this year, all polling places must be accessible for the handicapped and 
elderly in all federal elections.) 

All of us should be partners (and we are, whether we realize it or not). 
But what can we, as partners, do? As employers we must look beyond 
the obvious disability and judge each job applicant on the skills or 
knowledge he or she has to offer. As citizens, we must work to make 
the community serve everyone, and provide the special facilities 
needed by some. And as neighbors, we can make our own tax-de- 
ductible contribution to the National Organization on Disability, Suite 
234, 2100 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

In proclaiming 1983-1992 The National Decade of Disabled Persons, 
President Reagan said it all in a letter to N.O.D.: “There is a long 
tradition in America of neighbor helping neighbor, and your program 
shows that spirit is still alive today.’ 
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A Farewell to Arms? 





Gorbachev’s disarming proposal combines bold visions and potential pi tfalls 


oviet diplomats frequently call at the 
State Department. Particularly since 


the Geneva summit, there has been a | 


great deal of mid-level diplomacy. So 
there was no reason to expect anything 
out of the ordinary when Oleg Sokolov, 
the Soviet chargé d’affaires in Washing- 
ton, arrived early last Wednesday morn- 
ing to see Secretary of State George 
Shultz. But when Sokolov handed him a 
lengthy letter from Mikhail Gorbachev to 
Ronald Reagan, Shultz became the first 
man in official Washington to be startled 
by a sweeping and unexpected new arms- 
control proposal. It was studded with am- 
biguities and potentially risky approach- 
es. but it also set forth a bold schedule for 
making the world nuclear-free and left 
the Administration scrambling for a way 
to respond. One quick reading of the letter 
sent Shultz straight to the White House. 

Some three hours later in Moscow, the 
proposal was presented to the world’s 
public—the audience at which it was 
largely aimed—in typical Soviet fashion. 
The anchorman on the nightly newscast 
Vremya (Time), his face expressionless, 
picked up a sheaf of papers and an- 
nounced, with no more emotion than he 
might have used to present a weather re- 
port, that he had a “statement by the 
General Secretary of the Communist Par- 
ty.” Then he droned on for half an hour as 
the news agency TASS distributed the 
statement around the world. 

As many Soviet and American lead- 
ers had done before, Gorbachev called for 












Gorbachev: mixing ambiguity and detail a 
Acall for “no nuclear weapons on earth.” 





total elimination of nuclear missiles, war- 
heads, bombs and other weapons from the 
planet. But this was not presented as a 


| vague goal for the future; he proposed a 


fairly detailed, three-stage timetable cul- 
minating at the end of the century. He 
also offered tantalizing hints about ways 
to break specific deadlocks. If his plan is 
adopted, Gorbachev grandly concluded, 
“by the end of 1999 there will be no nucle- 


| ar weapons on earth.” 


Propaganda? Certainly, and very 
skillful propaganda too. Both its grand vi- 


| sion and many of its specifics are clearly 


designed to win Moscow public support in 
Western Europe and around the world 
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while allowing it to retain certain 
strategic advantages. The plan has a 
Grammsky-Rudsky appeal, decreeing a 
timetable for eliminating nuclear weap- 
ons the way the Gramm-Rudman Act has 
decreed a timetable for eliminating the 
USS. budget deficit. As with Gramm-Rud- 
man, the cuts proposed by Gorbachev 
seem to have an easy and automatic sim- 
plicity, but the plan ignores the hard and 
complex choices that will have to be made 
down the road to preserve the delicate nu- 
clear balance. Indeed, the initial reduc- 
tions in strategic weapons would tilt the 
balance dangerously in the Soviets’ favor. 
In addition, the whole scheme appears to 
hang on a condition that Gorbachev 
knows Reagan resists: U.S. abandonment 
of the Strategic Defense Initiative, or Star 
Wars, whose goal is to develop a defensive 
shield against nuclear missiles. 

But Gorbachev’s plan also contains 
some surprising elements not readily dis- 
missed. Its proposal for the removal of 
US. and Soviet intermediate-range nucle- 
ar weapons in Europe is similar to the 
“zero option” offered by Reagan in 1981. 
Gorbachev also declared himself ready to 
accept “on-site inspection” as a means of 
verifying any agreements. Although it is 
by no means certain that Moscow will 
eventually agree to the type and number 
of inspections necessary to ensure that the 
Soviets cannot cheat, this represents a 
concession that Moscow had never made 
quite so explicitly before. 

Gorbachev's proposals caught Wash- 
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Gorbachev repeated his 1985 plan 
to cut by 50% all Soviet and 
American nuclear arms that can hit 
the other country, this time making 
it part of a phased plan for total 
disarmament. Each side would be 
limited to 6,000 such warheads, 
only 3,600 of which could be based 
on land. 


Both sides agreed at the Geneva 
summit on the goal of 530% 
reductions, but the U.S. would 
apply it only to intercontinental 
weapons, whereas Moscow wants 
to include American intermediate- 
range weapons that could hit the 
U.S.S.R. from bases overseas. 


















Gorbachev put forward a new version 
of the old American zero option by 
proposing that both superpowers agree to 
eliminate their missiles in Europe. In an 
encouraging change, Moscow would not 
include British and French missiles at this 
stage, though it would forbid these from 
being upgraded with more w arheads, as 
now planned. 


The U.S. wants assurances that the mobile 
Soviet SS-20s in Europe will be destroyed 
rather than merely moved over the Ural 
Mountains into Soviet Asia. And the 
Soviets do not address the SS-20s already 
in Asia. The U.S. wants the right to deploy 
at least some missiles in Europe. Besides, 
Britain and France might prove unwilling 
to curtail their missile modernization. 






















Gorbachev still made any 
reduction in nuclear weapons 
contingent on an end to the US.’s 
Strategic Defense Initiative, though 
some experts said he again left 
vague the question of research. 








By envisioning a world without 
nuclear missiles, Gorbachev 
undercuts Reagan’s public case for 
a costly space-based defense against 
them. Though the Administration 
is already finding it awkward to 
counter this argument, Reagan 
remains “fully committed” to spt. 
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| tifying that as an ultimate goal 








ington totally by surprise. At the very mo- 
ment that Shultz was relaying the Soviet 
leader’s letter to Reagan in the Oval Of- 
fice, other senior officials were telling 
journalists in the White House briefing 
room a few yards away that they expected 
no significant change in Moscow's negoti- 
ating positions until after the Soviet Com- 
munist Party Congress next month. The 
following day, Reagan told reporters, 
“We are very grateful for the offer.” Inex- 
plicably, he added, “It’s just about the first 
time that anyone has ever proposed actu- 
ally eliminating nuclear 
weapons’’—forgetting not 
only his own statements iden- 


but the many similar propos- 
als stretching back over the 
past four decades (see box). 
When Soviet and Ameri- 
can bargainers met in Geneva 
on Thursday to kick off a new 
round in the arms-control 
talks that have been recessed 
since November, Soviet Chief 
Negotiator Victor Karpov pri- 
marily confined himself to 
a word-for-word repetition 
of Gorbachev's statement. 
American negotiators, headed 





Negotiators Karpov and Kampeliman at the Geneva 


| country. Each side would be limited to 


6,000 remaining “nuclear charges” (war- 
heads and bombs), only 3,600 of which 
could be placed on the long-range land- 
based missiles that are the backbone of 
the Soviet arsenal. Washington has also 
proposed a 50% cut; indeed, Reagan and 
Gorbachev agreed on one in principle at 
their November summit meeting. But the 
US. wants to confine the cuts to “strate- 
gic”’ weapons, primarily land-based inter- 
continental and submarine-launched mis- 
siles, while Gorbachev would include 
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| 
| ently dropped that demand, though on 
the condition that Britain and France 
agree not to “build up” their deterrents. 

But Gorbachev left it unclear whether 
the SS-20s to be removed from Europe 
would be destroyed or simply shuttled 
into Soviet Asia. From there they could be 
quickly moved back into Europe during a 
crisis. In addition, London and Paris are 
unlikely to halt the scheduled moderniza- 
tion of their nuclear forces. 

Another question is whether an agree- 
ment on intermediate-range missiles would 
be conditioned on U.S. renun- 
ciation of Star Wars. Negotia- 
tor Karpov told journalists in 
+ Geneva that elimination of so- 
called Euromissiles could be 
>= negotiated “without links to 
= strategic or space weapons.” 
* But Gorbachev's statement as- 
serted that large-scale reduc- 
tions would be possible “only if 
the U.SS.R. and the USA. 
mutually renounce the devel- 
opment, testing and deploy- 
ment of space strike weapons.” 

In the second stage of 
Gorbachev's program, which 
would begin by 1990 and last 
five to seven years, the US., 
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by Max Kampelman, could 
coax only one elaboration. 
Asked if the proposal for a ban on Star 
Wars “development” would forbid re- 
search, a Soviet representative referred 
the Americans to Gorbachev's interview 
with TIME last August, in which the 
Kremlin leader said that fundamental re- 
search—a term maddeningly difficult to 
define—might be permitted. 

Even more than most Soviet arms- 
control proposals, Gorbachev's plan is a 
tantalizing mixture of old and new, ambi- 
guity and detail, apparent concessions 
and repeated demands. Its distinctive fea- 
ture is its specific timetable. In the first 
stage, covering the next five to eight years, 
Washington and Moscow would agree to 
and begin a 50% reduction in nuclear 


weapons capable of striking each other's | 











Word-for-word repetition from which the U.S. coaxed one elaboration. 


America’s medium-range bombers based 
overseas that could hit the Soviet Union. 
Gorbachev's first phase would also in- 
clude an agreement for “elimination” of 
US. and Soviet intermediate-range mis- 
siles from the “European zone.” At first 
glance that looks like Reagan’s zero op- 
tion: no US. missiles in Western Europe 
(the U.S. is deploying 108 Pershing II bal- 
listic and 464 Tomahawk cruise missiles 
in five countries); no Soviet missiles tar- 
geted on Western Europe (Moscow has 
more than 250 mobile, triple-warhead SS- 
20s in place). Up until last week, the Sovi- 
ets insisted on keeping enough SS-20s 
(roughly 140) to equal the number of mis- 
siles in the independent British and 
French nuclear forces. Gorbachev appar- 





the Soviet Union and “other” 
nuclear powers would make 


further reductions in intermediate-range | 


tion of battlefield nuclear weapons. The 
problems are obvious: agreement would 
be required not only from Britain and 
France but from China, the other known 
member of the “nuclear club” and a na- 
tion that has so far refused to join any nu- 
clear negotiations. An even stickier prob- 
| lem is that the U.S. and its NATO allies 


| 
| missiles and carry out a phased elimina- 
} 


Soviets from attacking or threatening 
Western Europe. The Warsaw Pact has a 
hefty superiority in ground troops and 


| depend on nuclear weapons to deter the | 


conventional weapons. 
Gorbachev's third stage is the most vi- 
sionary: starting no later than 1995, all 
| nations would get rid of any remaining 


The third stage, beginning 



























by 1995, calls for eliminating 

all remaining nuclear arms sy > 
“by the end of 1999,” the >? 
first time Moscow has set 

such a deadline. o 


In Stage 2, beginning by 
1990, other nations would 
join in eliminating nuclear 
missiles and battlefield 

nuclear weapons. 


In a potentially significant 
shift, Moscow went further 
than ever In expressing 
willingness to allow on-site 
inspections. 


Moscow extended its five- 
month ban on all nuclear 
testing by three months 
and again called fora 
permanent ban. 
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The U.S. continues to reject Although it is not clear just This would require Britain, The U.S. has proclaimed Fy 
a test ban, arguing that it how far the Soviets would France, China and others to since 1946 that it supports i 
trails Moscow in missile go in practice, this proposal agree to scrap their arsenals, the goal of eliminating all 
modernization. might defuse one long- and it would require NATO nuclear weapons. The = 
standing obstacle, to rely solely on question remains: Can the 3 
Washington’s claim that the conventional arms, in which superpowers agree on how? 2 
Soviets have cheated on the U.S.S.R. has a big 
treaties. advantage, to deter a Soviet 
attack. 

















nuclear weapons and 
pledge never to build any 
more. “Mankind [could] 
approach the year 2000 
under peaceful skies and 


with peaceful space, 
without fear of 
annihilation.” 


Gorbachev also ad- 
vanced a host of more 
immediate proposals. In 
tacit recognition of the 
link between battlefield 
nuclear weapons and 
conventional arms, he 
called for a speeding up 
of the negotiations on 
troop reductions in Eu- 
rope that have been drag- 
ging on in Vienna for 
twelve years, and 
matched a Western concession made last 
December with one of his own on verifi- 
cation. He proposed an agreement on 
chemical weapons that moved beyond 
Moscow’s previous willingness to destroy 
only existing stockpiles and called for dis- 
mantling production facilities as well. He 
also extended for three months a Soviet 
moratorium on weapons tests that began 
last August and was to have expired on 
Jan. 1, and he pledged to prolong it fur- 
ther if the U.S. should join. Washington 
insists it needs to test in order to catch up 
to Soviet advantages. 

Gorbachev is obviously seeking to put 
Reagan on the defensive, which he has 
The Soviet leader’s proposal is deftly 


| crafted to appeal immediately to many 


West Europeans who are anxious about 





Reagan: grateful for the offer 





nuclear missiles stationed 
on their soil or aimed at 
them. The President will 
now feel pressure to dem- 
onstrate progress toward 
a deal when the two meet 
in Washington for their 
second summit, possibly 
as early as June. 

Gorbachev's initia- 
tive will make it ever 
more difficult for Reagan 
to put forth a_ public 
case for pursuing his Star 
Wars program. Said the 
Soviet leader: “Instead of 
wasting the next ten to 15 
years by developing new 
weapons in space, alleg- 
edly designed to make 
nuclear arms useless, 
would it not be more sensible to eliminate 
those arms?” Reagan is caught in a public 
relations bind: it will be difficult for him 
to explain convincingly why he is pre- 
pared to scuttle a plan to rid the world of 
nuclear missiles by insisting on the right 
to build a defensive shield against those 
missiles. The Soviets are likely to confront 
Reagan with the somewhat illogical state- 
ment he made in his Oct. 31 interview 
with four Soviet journalists, in which he 
pledged to seek the elimination of nuclear 
missiles before deploying a defense 
against them 

The British, French and West Ger- 
man governments reacted to Gorbachev's 
proposals about the same way Washing- 
| ton did, expressing both cautious interest 
| and wary skepticism. But one British dip- 
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lomat ruefully asserted, “It is so simplis- 
tic. Good Guy Mikhail offers to get rid of 
all nuclear missiles while Ron the Hawk 
lumbers on with his antimissile system. It 
is going to be a difficult task to explain to 
public opinion that in the real world it is 
the small print that really matters, not the 


| grandiose initiatives.” 


At the moment, Washington is stuck 
for an effective way to counter Gorba- 
chev’s grandiose initiative. Caught off 
guard, officials have only begun to ponder 
whether to make a new American propos- 
al, and, if so, what to put in it. The debate 
is likely to be sharp; the Administration 
has long been deeply divided over arms 
control, and previous American proposals 
have emerged only after prolonged and 
sometimes heated pulling and hauling. 

For now, the U.S. line is simply to in- 
sist that Soviet negotiators spell out all the 
small print in Gorbachev's proposals. So 
far as it goes, that is logical. For all its 
ambiguities and propagandistic sweep, 
the plan hints at enough concessions to 
spur serious negotiating. Only detailed 
probing at Geneva will determine how 
much is real and how much is propagan- 
da, and there is room for healthy skepti- 
cism. But the heat will be on Washing- 
ton—both for the sake of winning the 
battle for public opinion and, more im- 
portant, for keeping alive the hope of a 
genuine arms-control breakthrough—to 
come up with a response as imaginative 
as Gorbachev's. In arms-control negotia- 
tions, skepticism is always necessary but 
rarely sufficient. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by James O. Jackson/Moscow and 
Johanna McGeary/Washington 
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The Elusive Quest 


E ven before there was a nuclear arms race, there were vi- 
sionary plans afoot to end it. In 1946, while the U.S. still 
had a monopoly on the revolutionary new weapons, Wash- 
ington proposed creating an international agency that would 
take control of all nuclear weapons and material, after which 
the US. would relinquish its arsenal. “We are here to make a 
choice between the quick and the dead,” declared former 
Wall Street Financier Bernard Baruch in presenting the plan 
to the fledgling United Nations. Moscow’s Ambassador, a 
youthful Andrei Gromyko, put forth a Soviet counterpropos- 
al: a ban on the construction of atomic weapons and the de- 
struction of the U.S. arsenal, with no provisions for inspec- 
tion or enforcement. The cold war was 


adaptable to mass destruction.” Soviet Leader Nikita Khru- 
shchev in 1959 declared Moscow’s support for “general and 
complete disarmament.” The phrase became a staple of So- 
viet pronouncements and a regular item on the U.N. agenda, 
though the U.S. and U.S.S.R. have never quite been able to 
agree on what it means, much less how to achieve it. 

Ronald Reagan came into office proclaiming that his 
goal would be significant reductions rather than merely lim- 
its on nuclear weapons, as his predecessors had attempted 
through the SALT process. (Carter had proposed the same 
idea in 1977, but backed away when the Soviets balked.) 
Moscow walked out on the negotiations in late 1983 in 
reaction to the U.S. deployment of intermediate-range 
nuclear missiles in Western Europe, but spurred by the de- 
sire to prevent Reagan from proceeding with his Strategic 

Defense Initiative, it returned to Gene- 





just getting under way, and no compro- 
mise was reached, Three years later 
the Soviets successfully tested a bomb 
of their own. 

Through the years, both nations 
have often proclaimed their fealty toa 
world without nuclear weapons and 
occasionally presented vague plans 
with phrases like those used by Gorba- 
chev last week. In 1952 Benjamin Co- 
hen, the American delegate to the 
U.N. Disarmament Commission, of- 
fered a set of guidelines that included 





va early last year to open a new round 
of negotiations. 

During Reagan’s term, both sides 
have shown a propensity for publicly 
unveiling sweeping new proposals on 
the eve of important talks, partly as 
propaganda. Gorbachev's latest gam- 
bit follows in this vein. It also follows 
in the thus far fruitless tradition of pro- 
claiming the goal of total nuclear dis- 
armament. But the goal is no less wor- 
thy than when Baruch spoke of the 
choice facing the world at the dawn of 
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“the elimination of all instruments 


the atomic age 40 years ago. 
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With His Wit About Him 





As Congress returns, Dole has some delicate dancing todo 


Be Dole likes nothing better than salt- 

ing his conversation with wry barbs, 
often aimed at Bob Dole. He even pokes 
fun at his presidential ambitions, which 
are complicated by the fact that this year 
he will frequently find himself at odds 
with Ronald Reagan or congressional Re- 
publicans or both over issues like tax re- 
form and the budget. “I’ve been trying to 
keep one foot in 1988,” he noted 
as he relaxed on a plane trip from 
his native Kansas last week. “Or 
one toe maybe. I may not have a 

| foot in it.” 

| With his full-throttle metab- 
olism, the acerbic Senate major- 

| ity leader seems energized by 

| confrontation, and he is braced 
for a good dose of it once Con- 
gress returns this week. Reagan 
will be pushing the Senate to 
overhaul the tax-reform plan 
passed by the House last year and 
to make difficult new cuts in do- 
mestic spending. Most Senate 
Republicans feel that tangling 
with tax reform is less important 
than tackling the budget; as Dole 
well knows, addressing that mess 
requires military cuts and tax in- 
creases that will raise Reagan's 
ire. How Dole handles his task as 
ringmaster of this cantankerous 
session could determine whether 
the Republicans hold the Senate 
this fall and whether he can 
achieve the statesmanlike stature 
necessary for a credible candida- 
cy in 1988. 

| Howard Baker, Dole’s gen- 
tlemanly predecessor as Repub- 
lican leader, was a master at put- 
ting a soothing arm on col- 
leagues’ shoulders to achieve 


Social Security increases. But Reagan re- 


| neged on the deal, leaving Dole and other 


Senate Republicans dangling. 

Dole’s foremost challenge this session 
will be pulling Congress and the White 
House together on a fiscal 1987 budget 
that will whack some $60 billion from the 
deficit and thus avoid the automatic cuts 
of the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings meat- 





The majority leader: at odds with both Reagan and Congress _ 








Chief of Staff Donald Regan. “I men- 
tioned a big, giant package.” he said last 
week. It would combine budget cuts and 
some additional revenue derived from 
amending the House-passed tax-reform 
plan. How did that idea go over? “I didn't 
get many people applauding,” Dole ad- 
mitted. Some Senate Republicans have 
been talking quietly about a plan called 
“20-20-20,” which would take $20 billion 
from defense, another $20 billion from 
domestic programs and provide $20 bil- 
lion in additional revenue. Last week one 
White House aide insisted that Reagan 
will not even discuss the scheme. None- 
theless, Dole envisions a summit 
this spring at which congressio- 
nal leaders and the President's 
men would work toward a broad 
tax and budget compromise. 

With scant competition in his 
Senate race this year (his only 
opponent, Representative Dan 
Glickman, pulled out this month, 
conceding that Dole did “an ex- 
traordinarily creative job” in 
passing the farm bill), Dole has 
spent the past few weeks adding 
to his Senate campaign kitty. He 
cheerfully reminds donors that 
the money can be used for “other 
federal races down the road, if 
anything comes to mind.” But in 
order to win the big prize, he 
acknowledges, he must plant in 
the public’s mind an impression 
broader than that of “Mr. Aus- 
terity.” He must also erase linger- 
ing traces of a harsh image creat- 
ed in his 1976 campaign as 
Gerald Ford’s acid-tongued, con- 
servative running mate. Dole has 
long since repented, observing 
once that he erred in “going for 
the jugular—my own.” 

While Dole is still a con- 
servative by any reasonable defi- 
nition, his party has moved 
rightward, depositing him in its 
center. Although he subscribes to 
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cloakroom compromises. In 1984 
he decided to retire from the bat- 
tle to position himself better for 1988. 
Dole, while philosophically similar, has 
an altogether different temperament that 
keeps him in the midst of the fray. Driven 
by his own strong ideas, he is more prone 
than Baker to do battle rather than seek 
consensus when disputes erupt. “How- 
ard,” Dole concedes, “was a bit more 
careful than I am in saying, ‘Now boys, 
what can we do to work this out?’ ” 
In his own defense, Dole points out 
| that he was able to stitch together a num- 
ber of compromises last year. The most 
significant was a new five-year farm bill, 
for which Dole led the tortuous negotia- 
tions. It was a triumph for him when 
Reagan signed the measure last month. 
Last spring, however, Dole was denied a 
larger victory. Courageously, he rammed 
| through the Senate a politically risky anti- 
deficit package, including a deferral of 


Servi ing as ringmaster in a cantankerous Senate session. 


ax. Addressing the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation in Auanta last week, he 
advocated economies across the board, 
sparing neither social programs nor Rea- 
gan’s sacred defense buildup. He has also 
been prodding the White House, which 
distrusts Dole because of his skepticism 
about supply-side tax cuts, to be more re- 
alistic. Though he insists he will no 
longer lead the crusade for additional 


| taxes (“I’m going to let someone else take 


the beating’), Dole clearly wants to 


| change Reagan’s mind. “Now I may be at 


odds with the White House,” he says, 
“but it’s pretty hard for us in Congress if 
we're told that defense is off limits, Social 
Security is off limits, you can’t lincrease] 
revenues.” 

Dole now has a bold fiscal plan up his 
sleeve. He discussed it in a private meet- 


ing earlier this month with White House 


many items on the New Right's 
agenda, such as constitutional 
amendments for school prayer and 
against abortion, “they fault me for not 
being aggressive enough,” Dole says. 
“The biggest difficulty Dole faces is 
being majority leader,” says Reagan’s 
pollster Richard Wirthlin, who has also 
done surveys for Dole. “There are con- 


| straints on his time. He can’t dodge taking 


strong positions on issues, He’s right in 
the cross hairs.’ Dole disagrees, at least 
for now. “If I have a chance,” he said, “it’s 
because I’ve been majority leader.” Yet 
when pressed, Dole acknowledges that if 
his presidential prospects pick up by the 
end of this session, he might consider giv- 
ing up the leadership to devote more time 
to the quest. “I don’t think you make that | 
kind of judgment before you know you're | 
a real player in the other arena,” he said. 
“I should know that by the end of the 
year.” —By Laurence I. Barrett 
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The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 
Standing by Eight Presidents 








At the very center: Scouten before a gallery of his former bosses 


he coldest day in Rex Scouten’s life may also have been his best. He came to 

the capital as a Secret Service agent out of Detroit to help in Harry Truman's 
1949 Inauguration. He shivered as he stood by the Inaugural stand. Yet the great 
celebration awed the Michigan farm boy, who recalled last week, “I never 
thought I would ever get to Washington.” He has been there, at the very center, 
ever since. 

Later in 1949 he was assigned to Truman’s White House detail. He relished 
Truman's early-morning walks, but he worried about the President’s crawling 
around the girders during the reconstruction of the White House. Recalls Scou- 
ten: “His eyesight wasn’t very good.” Scouten soon found himself on Wake Island 
in the Secret Service advance team for the Korean War meeting between Tru- 
man and his independent-minded general, Douglas MacArthur. He was in the 
White House’s West Wing when the flash came about the assassination attempt 
against Truman by two Puerto Rican nationalists at Blair House across the 
street. In a couple of minutes he was on the scene. 

In 1957 Scouten moved from the Secret Service to the White House staff as 
deputy to the chief usher, who is in charge of running the physical White House. 
Scouten was on duty when Ike had his slight stroke that year and aides gently 
persuaded him not to go to the state dinner that night. Scouten helped execute 
Jackie Kennedy’s dinner on Mount Vernon’s lawn for Pakistan’s President Ayub 
Khan, a logistics marvel that involved preparing the food in field kitchens and 
transporting guests down the Potomac. “Thank goodness the weather was good,” 
he recalled, an all-time understatement. Scouten was supervising the redecora- 
tion of the Oval Office when one of J.F.K.’s staff came in weeping and shouting, 
“The President’s been shot!” He immediately put the office back in order. He 
helped make arrangements for dozens of visiting world leaders and did not get 
home for five days. 

Scouten moved to the chief usher’s job in 1969. The most elaborate White 
House dinner of modern times was given by the Nixons on the South Lawn for al- 
most 1,400 people when the Viet Nam POWs returned in 1973. Scouten’s crews 
laid out 37,000 items for the table settings alone. When Jimmy Carter restricted 
his public appearances in 1980 because of the American hostages held in Iran, 
Scouten helped bring the country to Carter. There were 377 public events in the 
White House that year, the most in history. 

After the Reagans arrived, Scouten was in the solarium with Nancy when a 
Secret Service agent hurried in. His heart froze as he 
heard the dreaded words for the second time: “The 
President’s been shot.” Happily, that crisis was limited. 

When, a few weeks ago, Scouten, 61, decided it 
was time to retire, there was genuine regret in the 
White House. But Scouten will hardly pass into obliv- 
ion. Mrs. Reagan named her new King Charles span- 
iel Rex, a reminder of someone who served loyally, 
long and well. 
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Bad Company 


A warning about tainted unions 





riting under his own byline in the 

New York Times Magazine last 
week, President Reagan condemned or- 
ganized crime as “this dark, evil enemy 
within.” He praised a commission he had 
appointed for exposing “the all too rarely 
discussed problem of those institutions 
and professionals—such as corrupt banks, 
unions or crooked lawyers—whose veneer 
of respectability helps make them the 
mainstays of organized crime.” 

Two days later, the President’s com- 
mission turned around and bit its creator. 
The Commission on Organized Crime 
noted that the Reagan Administration 
had “contacts” with one corrupt union, 
the Teamsters, and its president, Jackie 
Presser. The report warned that such so- 
ciability with a tainted union “can lead to 
an erosion of public confidence and 
dampen the desire to end racketeering.” 

The commission, headed by Federal 
Judge Irving R. Kaufman, charged that 
mobsters are “increasingly using labor 
unions as a tool to obtain monopoly power 
in some industries.” It said the Teamsters, 
the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, the Hotel Employees and Restau- 
rant Employees International Union and 
the Laborers’ International Union are all 
“substantially influenced and/or con- 
trolled by organized crime.” 

Although Teamsters President Press- 
er was the target of a federal strike force 
that wanted to charge him with embez- 
zling funds from his Cleveland local, the 
Justice Department last year decided not 
to prosecute. A federal grand jury is now 
probing the reasons for this decision. One 
reported explanation was that Presser 
had been used by the FBI as an informant 
on Mob activities. 

The Teamsters was one of the: few 
unions to support Reagan in the 1980 
election. After Reagan won, Presser was 
made a consultant on union matters to the 
President-elect’s transition team. He was 
a guest at the White House in 1983 when 
he met with Ed Meese, then a Reagan 
aide and now the Attorney General. After 
the 1984 election, Reagan and Meese vis- 
ited Presser to thank him for his support. 

Asked about the report, Meese replied 
that any meetings with labor leaders were 
“not designed or intended to interfere 
with the proper investigation of organized 
crime,” although the Administration’s in- 
tent was not the issue. Meese might also 
have replied that such improprieties have 
not been confined to the Reagan Admin- 
istration. The commission pointed out 
that some New York officials had been 
character witnesses for Anthony Scotto, a 
vice president of the Longshoremen’s 
Union, before he was convicted in 1979 of 
racketeering. The commission's counsel 
noted that Jimmy Carter had even cam- 
paigned with Scotto in 1976. a 
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Ezell gives orders about undocumented aliens who have been herded onto a bus 


Immigration’s Happy Warrior 





| t was a busy, triumphant night for Har- 

old Ezell. Outfitted in a blue blazer and 
striped tie, the Government's most ardent 
alien chaser jumped into a helicopter and 
rode along as it sent a piercing searchlight 
across the hills and arroyos south of San 
Diego. Then he scrambled into a pickup 
truck and peered through a nightscope to 
watch his agents tear through the chapar- 
ral in Dodge Ram Charger “war wagons” 
to overtake groups of Mexicans trying to 
sneak into the U.S. Later, he proudly 
counted the day’s total arrests: 2,643 ille- 
gal immigrants. Nudging a companion, 
Ezell declared, “Isn't this fun!” 

This happy warrior is the western re- 
gional commissioner of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. The graying, 
portly Ezell, 48, has taken an obscure job 
and made himself the point man in the 
Administration’s war against illegal en- 
try. He earns $68,000 a year to supervise 
3,900 INS employees in California, Arizo- 
na, Nevada, Hawaii and Guam, but if he 
were paid extra for every raid he has led 
and every word he has uttered in public— 
or by the amount of wrath he has 
aroused—Ezell would be rich. Not just a 
law enforcer, he is a crusader 

“How are we going to keep our re- 
spect in the world if we continue to let our 
borders be overrun?” Ezell asks. Aliens, 
he says, should not be allowed to “enjoy 
our freedom if they break our laws to get 
in.” Nor, he contends, should they simply 
be tossed back across the border: “If you 
catch ‘em, you ought to clean ‘em and fry 
‘em yourself.” To do so, he has set up 
teams of investigators to prepare prosecu- 
tions against smugglers and those who en- 
ter the U.S. with phony documents 

To Ezell, the stakes in his job are por- 
tentous. Although more than a million 
aliens are arrested along the U.S.-Mexi- 
can border each year, INS assumes that at 
least that many cross undetected. If the 
border “invasion” is not stemmed, Ezell 
predicts, “we'll be overwhelmed. We can’t 
take all the undeveloped countries. We'll 
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| to share his emotion 


California's Harold Ezell stirs praise and draws fire 


become one ourselves.” Obviously angry 
about the problem, Ezell wants everyone 
“The public gets 
mad at drunk drivers. They need to get 
mad at illegal immigrants.” 

Ezell is especially aroused by those 
who harbor illegals. That includes offi- 
cials of cities like Los Angeles, which wel- 
comes self-declared political refugees, and 
particularly employers who hire illegals 
He finds it “an absolute disgrace that it’s 
illegal to come here but not to work here. 
It must become illegal to hire.” Illegal en- 
tries cannot be stopped, he says, until pen- 
alties are placed upon employers: “Cut 
the jobs, and you cut the flow.” 

Although his father is an Assemblies 
of God minister, Ezell is an outspoken en- 
emy of “clergy smugglers,” who grant 
sanctuary to illegal immigrants. INS 
agents in Ezell’s region have infiltrated 
congregations in Arizona whose members 
are being prosecuted for taking in such 
aliens. The Presbyterian and American 
Lutheran churches last week sued the INS 
and other Government agencies for these 
activities, but Ezell’s convictions are firm 
“You either obey laws or you don’t,” he 
says. “The Bible tells you to obey laws.” 

A dabbler in sales and real estate be- 
fore working his way into a vice presiden- 
cy at Wienerschnitzel International, the 
California-based hot-dog chain, Ezell had 
never been in law enforcement. But he 
had worked for Ronald Reagan's guber- 
natorial and presidential campaigns in 
California, knew both present and past 
Attorneys General Edwin Meese and 
William French Smith, and was appoint- 
ed to his job by Smith in 1983 

Ezell’s views and tactics have led to 
charges that he is insensitive to ethnic 
problems and prone to wild exaggeration 
“He’s a scaremonger,” insists Herman 
Baca, chairman of the San Diego-based 
Committtee on Chicano Rights. The men 
who work for him praise him highly 
“He’s a fresh breath,” says Ed Kelliher, 
an INS supervisory inspector. “His ag- 
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gressiveness is turning morale around.” 

Reveling in the admiration of his sub- 
ordinates and oblivious to the accusations 
of his critics, Ezell cruises merrily along in 
his Government Chevy equipped with 
two police radios and a radiotelephone 
Talking about his forays down to the bor- 
der, he says, “I come down to keep the 
fires burning in me.” In truth, it does not 
take much to heat up this flamboyant INS 
commissioner. —BSy Ed Magnuson. Reported 
by Richard Woodbury/Los Angeles 


New Mission 


Resettling an English church 





ncient and craggy, St. Bartholomew's 

Church has been standing in Coven- 
ham, England, since 1257, not long after 
rebellious barons pressured King John 
into signing the Magna Carta. Aban- 
doned in 1978 and slated for demolition, 
it may be reborn in Orange County, Calif. 
The Episcopal congregation of St. Mat- 
thews-by-the-Sea in Corona del Mar 
wants to make the cross-shaped church 
its home, shipping it from the windswept 
North Sea coastal village, about 130 
miles north of London, through the Pana- 
ma Canal to California. Though small 
(64 members), St. Matthews is wealthy 
enough to raise the estimated $750,000 
required to dismantle, pack and ship the 
729-year-old limestone edifice. It will be 
rebuilt in the Corona del Mar area, about 
half an hour’s drive from Long Beach 
harbor, where another British relic, the 
retired liner Queen Mary, is berthed. 

If the Covenham townspeople ap- 
prove the sale, as expected, architectural 
students will be recruited for the pains- 
taking dismantling procedure. When re- 
assembled in California, the structure will 
nonetheless fall short of rivaling Puerto 
Rico’s San José Church, built in 1523, 
which is claimed to be the oldest Chris- 
tian church in continuous use in the 
Western Hemisphere. To its parishioners, 


said Rector James Hohlfeld of St. Mat- | 


thews, the British medieval church “will 
serve as a demonstration of the Anglican 
tradition.” That heritage can sometimes 
be difficult to maintain. At present, the 
rector’s assistant, Samuel Scheibler, told 
the Orange County Register, “we're sur- 
rounded in Southern California by a 
high-tech, ultramodern environment and 
high-tech, ultramodern Christianity.” 
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t. Bartholomew's: medieval to ultramodern 
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King marching in Selma, 1965: combining Christian idealism and nonviolent resistance 


Nation 


Honoring Justice’s Drum Major 


On Martin Luther King’s birthday, remembrance and renewal 


e never commanded an army, never 

held political office, never made a for- 
tune nor ruled a corporate empire. He had 
no use for the trappings of worldly power; 
his clout came from the urgency of his 
message and his unwavering moral cour- 
age. Of this century's heroes, the man he 
most closely resembled was his model, In- 
dia’s Mohandas K. Gandhi. Combining 
Christian idealism with Gandhi's princi- 
ple of nonviolent resistance, the Rev. Dr 
Martin Luther King Jr. awakened the 
conscience of the U.S. and the world to 
the plight of America’s blacks. More than 
any other single person, King was respon- 
sible for the endowment with legal equali- 
ty of a people who had been enslaved for 
two centuries, then denied many of their 
country’s basic civil rights for another 
hundred years. In 1968, at the age of 39, 


this Southern Baptist preacher, winner of 


the 1964 Nobel Peace Prize, was cut down 
by an assassin’s bullet. On that day the 
charismatic leader became the transcen- 
dent martyr 

Last week for the first time, the U.S 
began celebrating King’s birthday as a 
national holiday. When Congress in 1983 
established the third Monday of January 
as a federal observance, it bestowed upon 
King an honor granted to only one other 
US. citizen, George Washington," While 
an estimated 5 million civilian and mili- 
tary personnel were given this Monday 
off. the tributes to King began on Jan. 15, 
his actual birthday, and in some cases 
before that. From Alaska to Florida, can- 
dlelight vigils, religious services, concerts, 
photo exhibits, readings and teach-ins 
were held in commemoration. “There is a 
heightened awareness of him that was not 
present before the holiday,” said King’s 





*Because of Southern resistance, Abraham Lin- 
coln's birthday has never been declared a federal 
holiday. Nevertheless, the third Monday in Febru- 
ary is generally referred to as Presidents’ Day 
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| 
widow Coretta. “I think it has made | 


greater believers of many more people.” 

The ceremonies became occasions to 
recall one of the most painful and dramat- 
ic eras of American history. Segregated 
schools, lunch counters and bathrooms. | 
Freedom Riders. Churches bombed and 
civil rights workers murdered. Helmeted 
police wading into demonstrators with at- 
tack dogs, tear gas, hoses, guns and bayo- 
nets. Then the fight to win passage of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act and the 1965 Vot- 
ing Rights Act 

Setting the stage for those landmark 
bills was the 1963 March on Washington 
From a platform in front of the Lincoln 
Memorial came King’s voice, an instru- 
ment of astounding resonance, mingling 
the powerful cadences of black spirituals 
with majestic Whitmanesque imagery In 
one of the best-known speeches in Ameri- 
can oratory: “I Have a Dream.” 

In Washington last week, 1,000 guests 
filled the Capitol Rotunda to witness the 
unveiling of a cast bronze bust of King, | 
marking the first time a black American 
has been so honored in the Capitol. On 
this week’s official holiday, concerts were 
scheduled at Washington’s Kennedy Cen- 
ter, New York’s Radio City Music Hall 
and Atlanta’s Civic Center, featuring 
such performers as Stevie Wonder, Bill 
Cosby, Bob Dylan and Harry Belafonte 
The highlights were to be aired on nation- 
al TV and the profits from the shows do- | 
nated to Atlanta’s King Center for Non- 
violent Social Change 

Atlanta, King’s hometown, was the 
scene of a ten-day celebration. Tourists 
flocked to view King’s boyhood home, the 
Ebenezer Baptist Church where he served 
as pastor with his father, and the crypt 
that holds his body. The list of prominent 
visitors was to include South Africa’s 
Bishop Desmond Tutu, Senator Edward 
Kennedy and Vice President George 
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Bush. “I wish Dr. King were here,” 
gushed nine-year-old Akelia Cobb, excit- 
ed by all the commotion. “Boy, I'd get his 
autograph twice!” 

Underscoring the contradictions of 
the American South, Alabama, the civil 
rights movement’s most volatile battle- 
ground, will observe the third Monday in 
January as a dual holiday honoring the 
birthdays of King and Confederate Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee. In Selma, the city 
council voted over the protest of Mayor 
Joe Smitherman to approve a candlelight 
walk to the Edmund Pettus Bridge, site of 
a bloody 1965 clash between black 
marchers and police. In Birmingham, 
near the Sixteeth Avenue Baptist Church, 
where a bomb killed four little girls in 
1963, a 7-ft.-tall bronze likeness of King 
was scheduled to be unveiled Monday 

Amid the ceremony, King’s friends 
and former colleagues urged that the civil 
rights leader’s birthday become an occa- 
sion not simply for dreamy nostalgia but 
for an honest inquiry into the meaning of 
King’s life and its impact on the nation 
Former King Aide Dr. Wyatt Tee Walker | 
worried about “the risk of getting over- 
sentimental and romanticizing the man to 
the point that he becomes unreal. The 
way to honor him is to understand what 
his work was and commit yourself to do- 
ing something.” 

Other former colleagues spoke last 
week of a King rarely seen by the public 
In a discussion at Atlanta’s Morehouse 
College, King’s alma mater, Atlanta 
Mayor Andrew Young recounted how his 
mentor used to joke with his lieutenants 
about the violence they faced on the road, 
launching into mock eulogies of his aides, 
embellishing his speeches with ridiculous 





Tourists at the house where King was born 
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details about “the deceased.” Re- 
membered the mayor: “He had 
us rolling on the floor. He made 
us laugh so much at the possibili- 
ty of dying that we weren’t afraid 
to die.” 

Another King protégé, the 
Rev. Jesse Jackson, offered a 
sterner message in a sermon at 
the Ebenezer Baptist Church 
King was not merely a non- 
threatening dreamer, said Jack- 
son. “Dr. King was not assassi- 
nated for dreaming but for acting 
| and challenging the govern- 
ment.” He went on to lambaste 
President Reagan for failing to 
support any of King’s efforts dur- 
ing his lifetime. 

The President did in fact op- 
pose much of the civil rights legis- 
lation of the 1960s. He also resist- 
ed creating a national holiday for 
King, on the grounds that the 
Government could not afford to 
grant its employees another day off. When 
North Carolina Republican Senator Jesse 
Helms accused King of being influenced 
by “elements of the Communist Party 
U.S.A.” and called for the release of an FBI 
investigation of the minister that is to re- 
main sealed until 2027, Reagan was asked 
whether he agreed that King had Commu- 
nist sympathies. “We'll know in about 35 
years, won't we?” said the President. He 
apologized to Coretta Scott King two days 
later and subsequently resigned himself to 
approving the King birthday bill. When it 
won overwhelming support in both the 
Senate and the House, the President said, 
rather grudgingly, “Since they seem bent 
on making it a national holiday P'ilsign 
that legislation when it reaches my desk.” 

Last week, however, Reagan made 





Stevie Wonder promotes the gala concerts 
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King bust unveiled in the Capitol rotunda 





The President welcomes Coretta Scott King at the White House 
At first opposed to the holiday, Reagan honored King last week 


several more gracious gestures to honor 
the slain leader and his cause. He warmly 
received Mrs. King at the White House 
In an address to students at Washington's 
predominantly black Martin Luther King 
Jr. Elementary School, he paraphrased 
one of the minister’s speeches in which 
King said he wanted to be remembered as 
“a drum major for justice.” Reagan also 
awarded the Congressional Gold Medal 
to the widow of former N.A.A.C.P. Director 
Roy Wilkins and met with a group of 20 
black businessmen and economists 
Attorney General Edwin Meese, 
however, did much to undercut the 
President’s efforts during an awkward 
news conference last week. Defending 
his efforts to rescind a 1965 Executive 
Order requiring federal contractors to 
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Jackson: King was not merely “a dreamer” 





= hire minorities, Meese argued 
that his position is “very consis- 
= tent with what Dr. King had in 
2 mind” when he spoke of a col- 
= or-blind society. The Executive 
Order, which does not demand 
specific quotas, has a good 
many supporters in the Reagan 
Administration. It is also pre- 
cisely the sort of provision for 
which King fought. 

King’s true legacy may be 
found not in this month’s nearly 
universal chorus of acclamation, 
but in the distance the U.S. has 
traveled toward an integrated 
society. Black students are in 
attendance at all of the nation’s 
best universities. More blacks 
have joined the legal and medi- 
cal professions and are making 
their way in American corpora- 
tions. Five of America’s biggest 
cities—Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit and At- 
lanta—have black mayors 

Nevertheless, one-third of black 
Americans live below the poverty line, 
the unemployment rate of black 
teenagers is 41.6%, compared with 6.9% 
for the general population. While whites 
may work and study with blacks, housing 
patterns in most communities remain 
segregated. At the same time, many 
Americans seem to react to the subject of | 
civil rights with apathy or cynicism 

It is almost startling to realize that 
were he alive today, Martin Luther 
King Jr. would be but 57 years old, 
still in the prime of life. Surely, he 
would know that his work was far from 
complete —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Don Winbush/Atlanta, with other 
bureaus 






The martyr’s crypt in Atlanta 
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THE PRESIDENT 
Back to Bethesda 


In a regularly scheduled six- 
month follow-up to his surgery for 
colon cancer last July, President 
Reagan paid a return visit last 
week to an operating room in Be- 
thesda Naval Hospital. What had 
been billed as a routine examina- 
tion proved to be a complicated 
series of tests. Doctors clipped 
three tiny polyps from the wall of 
the President's colon and shipped 
them off for examination. A sur- 
geon shaved off a tiny growth on 
the right side of Reagan's face and sent it, too, for a biopsy. The 
six-hour medical work-up also included X rays, blood tests and a 
CAT scan, which provides images of internal organs. 

To the waiting press corps, White House Spokesman Larry 
Speakes issued a one-paragraph statement, including the assur- 
ance that “all indications are that when the lab results are in 
they will confirm the President to be in excellent health.” Next 
day the results were released: all the growths were found to be 
benign. That came as no surprise to Reagan. When he departed 
from the hospital the day before, he said he felt “just fine” and 
flashed the thumbs-up sign as he and Nancy boarded a helicop- 
ter and headed off to Camp David for the three-day weekend. 


En route to the hospital 


Counterfeiting Made Easy 


When the plain-paper copy- 
ing process was discovered in 
1938, its revolutionary potential 
was so little appreciated that In- 
ventor Chester Carlson wound up 
selling it to the Battelle Memorial 
Institute, a research foundation in 
Columbus. In 1947, Battelle in 
turn sold the technology to the 
company that eventually became 
Xerox. Now Battelle has warned 
that Carlson’s invention, which 
has become not only an office fix- 
ture but something of a technological wonder, will by the end of 
the decade be capable of duplicating the delicate shadings of 
US. currency. In a study for the Federal Reserve, Battelle pre- 
dicts that as many as 20% of those with access to the super copi- 
ers will use the new machines’ extraordinary color capability to 
roll off near-perfect counterfeits of paper money. 

Worried about the funny-money threat, the U.S. Treasury is 
considering plans to issue harder-to-copy greenbacks. Some pro- 
posals: subtle watermarks and plastic security threads woven 
into the currency. But Treasury Secretary James Baker still must 
approve the changes, and it will be at least a year after that be- 
fore new bills are printed—on legitimate Government presses. 
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$1 million of the real thing 


DIPLOMACY 
Rules of Engagement 


The President Taylor, a U.S. merchant vessel with a small 
cargo of cotton, was cruising in the Gulf of Oman 26 miles out of 
the United Arab Emirates port of Fujaira when it happened. An 
Iranian frigate warned the Taylor to prepare to be boarded. The 
US. captain reluctantly consented. For 45 minutes an Iranian 
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officer and six seamen, three equipped with submachine guns, 
searched for matériel that might be destined for Iraq, Iran’s ene- 
my in the five-year-old gulf war. Finding none, they departed. 

Though the incident was the first in which a US. vessel had 
been searched by the Iranians, the American reaction was unex- 
pectedly mild. State Department Spokesman Bernard Kalb noted 
that Iran may have acted lawfully, explaining that a nation at war 
has “certain rights to ascertain whether neutral shipping is being 
used to provide contraband to an opposing belligerent.” Why the 
moderate tone? Said one Navy officer: “The White House rapidly 
grasped that not only do we do this sort of thing ourselves, but we 
may want to do it again.” The U.S., for example, often intercepts 
ships suspected of smuggling illegal drugs to the mainland. 


The Comforts of Office 


Spanish lessons. TV makeup. A $2,800 tab at Washing- 
ton’s swank Fourways restaurant. These are just some of the 
“office expenses” that Republican Senators have billed to the 
National Republican Senatorial Committee. A report in Com- 
mon Cause magazine charges that the committee, set up to 
help elect Republicans to the Senate, has created a “slush 
fund” that funneled almost $1.4 million to Republican Sena- 
tors in 1983 and °84 and nearly $450,000 during the first eight 
months of 1985. The fund grew out of the fact that the G.O.P. 
raises far more money than it can legally spend on Senate 
campaigns. 

Although Senate rules allow such payments for legitimate 
office expenses, Common Cause claims that some Senators (the 
report cited Pete Wilson of California, Paula Hawkins of Flori- 
da and Chic Hecht of Nevada) may have violated federal law by 
not including the income on their tax returns. Wilson, Hawkins 
and Hecht apparently relied on assurances from an NRSC legal 
adviser that they did not have to do so. Across the aisle, the 
Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee has avoided the 
problem: it can’t raise enough money to offer any extras. 


A Victory for the Vigilante 


After he gunned down and wounded 
four youths he believed were menacing 
him on a New York City subway in De- 
cember 1984, Bernhard Goetz was cele- 
brated by some as a vigilante hero, justly 
defending himself in an underpoliced 
urban jungle. To others, the seemingly 
meek electronics technician was a self- 
righteous zealot who had sought trouble 
and found it. In January 1985 a grand 
jury indicted Goetz only on charges of il- 
legal gun possession, angering those who 
maintained that the jury had ignored the 
rights of Goetz’s victims. Last March a 
second grand jury, acting on testimony from two of the youths, 
charged Goetz with attempted murder, assault, reckless endan- 
germent and criminal possession of a weapon. 

Last week New York Supreme Court Justice Stephen Crane 
threw out the more serious charges. His reasoning: prosecutors 
had not properly instructed the jury on the standard to be used in 
judging whether or not Goetz had reacted reasonably under the 
circumstances. Manhattan District Attorney Robert Morgen- 
thau said he would appeal the dismissal; he could also take the 
case to a third grand jury. Goetz’s lawyers, meanwhile, said they 
will move to have the remaining charges dropped. 








Goetz: reason to smile 
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YOUR DREAM OF OWNING A JAGUAR 
JUST CAME A LITTLE CLOSER TO REALITY 





INTRODUCING 
SELECT EDITION 

FACTORY WARRANTED 
PRE-OWNED JAGUARS. 





Just looking at the mag- 
nificent Jaguar can make 
your heart beat faster. 

No other car in the 
world has this fluid grace. 
It has been called “the 
most beautiful sedan 
ever built.” Yet beauty of 
form is only a hint at the 
excitement that awaits 
you within 

The Jaguar moves, 
handles and responds 
with a combination of 
quick reflexes and utter 
smoothness that is, we 
feel, unrivaled. A world- 
class performance ma 
chine, itis atthe same time 
a masterpiece of hand 
crafted luxury. Rare wal 
nut panels, supple leather 
and a delightful collection 
of power and electronic 
amenities awail your 
enjoyment. Simply pul, it 
is adream Car. 

And now your dream of 
owning an XJ6 or XJ-S is 
closer than ever to reality. 

Select Edition pre- 
owned Jaguars are not 
only beautiful but acces 
sible. Most are priced in 
the $18,000-$26,000* 
range. All are specially 
selected — not every pre-owned Jaguar 
qualifies. None is older than the 1982 
model and none has more than 50,000 
miles on its odometer. All are put through 
the most extensive service procedure on 
Jaguar's regular maintenance schedule 
A comprehensive parts package is also 
fitted to higher mileage cars to insure 
that Jaguar's legendary ride and han- 
dling standards are maintained 

So confident is Jaguar of the superb 
condition of these cars that every one 
comes backed by a special Select Edi- 
tion factory warranty for 12 months or 
12,000 miles, whichever comes first. If 


the qualified Jaguar you buy still has time 
left on its original warranty, the pre- 
owned warranty will go into effect when 
the original Jaguar warranty expires 

With every Select Edition pre-owned 
Jaguar you get the benefit of authorized 
Jaguar service. Your car will be beautifully 
cared for by factory-trained experts. 

So come into your participating 
Jaguar dealer today and make your 
dream come true. He's so proud of these 
pre-owned Jaguars, they're right on the 
showroom floor And ask your dealer for 
full details of the Jaguar Select Edition 
limited warranty. For the name of the 





dealer nearest you, call this toll-free 
number: 1-800-447-4700 


Select Edition is a trademark of Jaguar Cars Inc 


*Estimates based on NADA Official Used Car 
Guide, December 1985. Prices of individual veni 
cles will be established by your Jaguar dealer 
based upon the market, age of vehicle and 
condition 


ENJOY TOMORROW. BUCKLE UP TODAY. 


JAGUAR 


A BLENDING OF ART AND MACHINE 








SOUTH AMERICA 


Flair, 
Firmness 
Andideas 


Peru’ S$ young ung President 
raises new hopes 


he noontime sun beat down on a 

weather-beaten throng of 20,000 as- 

sembled in the dusty market town of 
Casa Grande. Normally toiling in nearby 
sugarcane fields, the villagers stood in the 
withering heat waiting for an apparition 
from the sky. As a whining white air force 
helicopter came into view, the crowd spot- 
ted the broad, beaming face of President 
Alan Garcia Pérez, waving a white hand- 
kerchief in greeting. “Alan!” thundered the 
crowd as the helicopter set down in a swirl 
of dust. “Alan! Alan!” 

After wading to the platform through 
a sea of outstretched hands, the lanky, 
self-assured Garcia, 36, delivered the kind 
of rousing, nationalistic exhortation that 
audiences across Peru have come to ex- 
pect. “A government of the people,” he 
declared, “is a government where the peo- 
ple produce their own history.” In count- 
less speeches in the countryside, in the 
slums of Lima and from the balcony of 
Government Palace, Garcia has spread 
the same message: the 19 million people 
of his hardscrabble country can shape 
their own destiny, even in the face of des- 
perate poverty. 

In office a mere six months, Garcia 
has already established himself as one of 
the most admired and influential leaders 
in Latin America. Part preacher, part 
pedagogue, he is praised for injecting new 
vigor into a crippled government and 
moribund economy. In addition, he has 
shaken boardrooms from Wall Street to 
Tokyo with his defiance of the multina- 
tional banks that hold many of Latin 
America’s burdensome loans. His July in- 
auguration made front-page news in 
Western capitals when he used it to an- 
nounce that Peru would spend no more 
than 10% of its export earnings for inter- 
est and principal payments on its $14 bil- 
lion foreign debt. Said he, with a typical 
rhetorical flourish: ‘President Alan 
Garcia, may the world hear me, knows 
that Peru has a first great creditor—its 
own people.” 

With his bold declaration, the young 
leader had spawned a new idea: that heand 
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Looking Gecolatier deal: long-suffering farmers march in support of the President 


to limit the sacrifices of their countrymen. 
And while bankers have been relieved that 
no other South American country has yet 


| adopted Peru's guideline, several have fol- 


other Latin American leaders had a right 


28 


lowed Garcia's lead by stiffening their re- 
solve not to let their debt problems further 
damage either their national pride or their 
fragile domestic economies. 

If proof was needed that Latin Ameri- 
ca’s $360 billion debt burden isa time bomb 
with unpredictable implications, political- 
ly as well as economically, itcame last week 
in Argentina, wherea visit by retired Chase 
Manhattan Bank Chairman David Rocke- 
feller touched off the most serious street vi- 
olence since the country’s return to democ- 
racy more than two years ago. Rockefeller, 
whose former employer remains a major 
Argentine creditor, was in Buenos Aires to 
discuss Latin American economic devel- 
opment. Seven people were injured and 81 
arrested when 1,500 leftist demonstrators 
hurled rocks and eggs, smashed windows 
and set fires to protest what one group 
called “our dependence on North Ameri- 
can imperialism.” The continent’s debt 
was also on the agenda last week in Wash- 
ington, where Ronald Reagan praised vis- 
iting Ecuadoran President Leén Febres 





| dollars in taxes it had “illegally” avoided, 


Cordero for his handling of the problem, 
calling him “an articulate champion of 
free enterprise.” 
While Peru’s combative Garcia is not 
likely to receive any such encomiums, he 
has so far gone out of his way to avoid 
picking a direct fight with the U.S. Even 
when he nationalized the Peruvian assets 
of a U.S. oil company in December, he in- 
sisted that he was not taking a swipe al 


| the US., but meting out economic justice. 


The company, Belco Petroleum Corp. of 
New York, had refused to go along with 
Garcia’s demand that it pay millions of 


increase its tax burden to more than 68% 
and reinvest more of its profits in Peru. 
On the debt question, Garcia has aimed 
most of his barbs at the International 
Monetary Fund, calling its policies “inco- 
herent” and based on “colonial” con- 
cepts. The IMF generally imposes 
stringent austerity measures on debtor 
countries in exchange for easier payment 
terms. Garcia has declared a moratorium 
on all private debt payments until at least 
Jan. 31 and has refused to get the IMF in- 
volved in negotiating new terms. The new 
President says Peru will pay (“because we 
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are honest”), but on its own terms. How- 
ever, al a meeting between the banks and 
a Peruvian official in New York last 
week, the mood, said one banker, was 
“conciliatory.” 
Even if Garcia backs off a step or two 
on the volatile debt issue, it is unlikely to 
| tarnish his shining image at home, where 
he has become a national hero because of 
his moves to improve salaries, housing and 
food supplies and, in general, to re-estab- 
lish respect for a crumbling government. 
He has done all this with the kind of flair 
that invites comparison, in its populist fla- 
| vor, with Argentina’s late Juan Domingo 
Peron or Cuba’s Fidel Castro. A recent poll 
by Economist Felipe Ortiz de Zevallos gave 
the new President a 79.6% “good” or “very 
good” rating among residents of Lima, the 
| sprawling capital. Only .8% deemed his 
performance “bad” or “very bad.” 


arcia has of course benefited con- 
siderably from the weakness of his 

| predecessors. The military regime 
that ran the country from 1968 to 1980 
sowed the seeds of the current crisis by 
borrowing heavily from abroad for pres- 

| tige projects and by creating bloated new 
| state enterprises that soaked up scarce 
government funds. Under the democratic 
government that followed, led by Fernan- 
do Belatinde Terry, now 72, things went 
from bad to worse. External causes were 
partly to blame. Low world prices for cop- 
per, silver and zinc helped reduce Peru's 
export earnings from $3.9 billion in 1980 
to $2.9 billion in 1985. Fishing and agri- 

| culture were severely damaged when the 
meandering Pacific current called El 
Nifio caused heavy rains and flooding. At 
one point, as many as 65% of Peru’s po- 
tential workers were either unemployed 
or working only part time. Annual per 


capita income plunged to a 20-year low of 


less than $1,000. At the same time, Be- 
launde’s government was assaulted by 
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An open-air market in the Andean town of Cuzco: inflation is down, food supplies are up 


| twin devils in the form of an insurrection 
by Maoist guerrillas who go by the name 
Sendero Luminoso (Shining Path) and a 
vast expansion of demand for Peru’s 
abundant coca leaves, which now feed an 
illegal cocaine trade estimated at $800 
million a year. Belaunde’s response to 
this series of catastrophes was seen as le- 
thargic and defensive. The fast-moving 
Garcia, a member of the center-left Popu- 
lar American Revolutionary Alliance, 
seemed the perfect antidote. 
Despite his rhetoric, Garcia has suc- 
cessfully imposed an economic austerity 
program as tough as any the IMF might 





envision. In his first month in office, he | 


froze prices of consumer goods and rents 
indefinitely and devalued the sol by 12%. 
The result: a decline in the annual infla- 
tion rate from 192% to 30%. He slapped 
import restrictions on food and luxury 
goods and raised the minimum wage by 
50%, to about $40 a month, giving teach- 
ers a 22% hike and other government 
workers 15% 


been his vigorous attack on inefficiency 
and sloth. In recent weeks he has been en- 
gaged in a running argument with Peru’s 
civil servants, who have resisted his | 


| effort to curb the five-hour workdays that 


have become traditional during the hot 
months, from January to March. The new 
President was even bold enough to attack 
extravagance in the pampered military, 
slashing an $800 million deal to purchase 
26 French Mirage jet fighters back to 
twelve. 

Garcia has been less surefooted in 


| dealing with the relentless but ragtag 
Shining Path insurgency, which has killed 


more than 6,000 in five years. To weaken 
the rebels, he has promised new economic 
aid to the poverty-stricken Andean region 
where they are based, and created a Peace 
Commission to establish a dialogue with 
their leaders. Though it is by no means 
clear that government programs are re- 
sponsible, military officials last week re- 
ported “a certain tranquillity” in the 
eleven-province emergency zone in which 
the guerrillas are most active. 

Whatever their other differences, U.S. 
and Peruvian officials are united in the 
war against drugs. Joint U.S.-Peruvian 
antinarcotics teams have recently taken 
out of service 28 airfields used to fly coca 
leaves to Colombia for processing. Gov- 
ernment estimates indicate that eradica- 
tion of coca plants last year nearly dou- 
bled. “We are a long way from getting a 
handle on the problem,” says a U.S. offi- 
cial. “But the program is not doing too 
badly.” 

That might be an apt description of 
Garcia’s first six months in office. But if 
his greatest gains have been psychologi- 
cal, that is no mean accomplishment 
“Peru, once the seat of the Inca Empire, 
is a country with a history,” U.S. Assis- 
tant Secretary of State Elliott Abrams 
told a House subcommittee in November 
“What Alan Garcia has said to his people 
is that Peru is also a country with a future 
He has helped Peruvians to believe that 
they can better their fate.” The test now 
will be to see if Garcia can convert the posi- 
tive feeling he has generated into lasting 
economic progress. —By Michael S. Serrill. 


A hallmark of Garcia's program has | Reported by Gavin Scott/Lima 





In Argentina, 1,500 demonstrators protested a visit by David [Rockefeller I last week 


Evidence that Latin America’s $360 billion debt is a time bomb waiting to be je ignited. 
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SOUTH YEMEN 


Comrade Against Comrade 


World 


| Heavy fighting breaks out between rival Marxist factions 


n colonial times, British steamship pas- 

sengers knew Aden, at the southern tip 
of the Arabian peninsula, as a free port on 
the edge of a vast desert. In late 1967, after 
four years of civil strife, the moonscape 
known as Aden and the Protectorate of 
South Arabia was granted its indepen- 
dence by the British government. In time it 
became known as the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen, or simply South Ye- 
men, to distinguish it from the Yemen 
Arab Republic to the north. The only Arab 
country that explicitly calls itself Marxist, 
South Yemen (pop. 2 million) forged close 


ties with the Soviet Union and allowed the | 


| Soviets to establish a military base at Aden 
and a high-tech listening past on the island 
of Socotra, 300 miles offshore. 

The country’s short history is a bloody- 
minded chronicle of strife and intrigue 
against its neighbors, including North Ye- 
men, Saudi Arabia and Oman, and of vi- 
cious infighting among its political and 
tribal factions at home. Last week, as bat- 
tles broke out in Aden amid reports of a 
coup, assassinations and widespread kill- 
ing, the fractious country seemed danger- 
ously close to all-out civil war 

Exactly what was happening was diffi- 
cult to tell. There were reports that Presi- 
dent Ali Nasser Muhammad, 46, had been 
injured, that he had been killed, and that 
he had survived. There were rumors that 
four key plotters who tried to take over the 
government, including former President 
Abdul Fattah Ismail and Vice President 
Ali Ahmed Nasser Antar, had been exe- 
cuted. But the persistence of the fighting 
suggested otherwise. On an ideological ba- 
sis, the struggle appeared to pit the prag- 
matic Marxist, President Muhammad, 
who has sought more amicable relations 


with his Arab neighbors and would wel- | 


come aid from such countries as Saudi 
Arabia, against the more zealously pro- 
Moscow Ismail and Antar. Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization Chairman Yasser 
Arafat offered to mediate the dispute, and 


Libyan Leader Muammar Gaddafi de- | 


clared his willingness to dispatch peace- 
keeping troops. 

Before Aden’s state-run radio went off 
the air early in the week, it announced that 
government forces had foiled the attempted 
coup and maintained, “the situation in the 
capital is calm.” That, quite obviously, was 
not true. Though the fighting faltered occa- 
sionally, it continued throughout the week. 
Eyewitnesses spoke of “deafening blasts” 
and “sky-high balls of flame” in the port. 
On Thursday, a Western diplomat in San‘a, 
the capital of neighboring North Yemen, 
reported that gunfire and rocket exchanges 
had continued in Aden through the day, 
adding that the combatants were using 
tanks, artillery and even jet fighters. Other 
reports told of the explosion of an ammuni- 
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tion dump and of air-force bombing runs on 
Aden’s airport and harbor, as rebel troops 
advanced on the presidential palace. On 
Friday, the royal yacht Britannia interrupt- 
eda journey to New Zealand to help evacu- 
ate foreigners. Small boats transported 
about 300 people to the ship before fierce 
fighting halted the rescue operation. 
Earlier, eleven yachtsmen, including 
seven Europeans, three Australians and a 











President Muhammad, top; Challenger Ismail 
Dangerously close to all-out civil war. 
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Canadian, had reached the port of Djibou- 
ti, a former French territory 130 miles 
across the Gulf of Aden, aboard a Soviet 
freighter that had rescued them from the 
fighting zone. Bruce Cameron, 65, a white- 
bearded Australian, told how the visitors 
had found themselves trapped in the port 
of Aden and had at first tried to remain on 
their boats. “The barraging got a lot worse 
at night,” he recalled. “All you could do 
was lie flat on the floor, getting as far below 
the waterline as possible to try to get out of 
the line of fire.” Like the others, Cameron 
said, he thought of making a run for the 
open sea but changed his mind after a Brit- 
ish craft was set ablaze by gunfire as it at- 
tempted to escape. The four adults and one 
child aboard the British boat were report- 
edly rescued by a British freighter. After 
that,, Cameron headed for a Soviet vessel 
in a rubber dinghy. Said he: “It was the 
longest 150 yards of my life.” 

The scene for the current struggle was 
set more than a year ago, when former Pres- 
ident Ismail returned from his self-imposed 
exile in Moscow and began to criticize the 
incumbent Muhammad for “monopolizing 
power.” Both men were survivors of the 
fierce guerrilla war against the British in the 
mid-1960s and of the subsequent purge of 
moderate forces from the nationalist move- 
ment. Last week’s fighting was reminiscent 
of the 1978 power struggle in which Presi- 
dent Salim Robaya Ali, who had been mar- 
ginally more pro-Western than his col- 
leagues, was overthrown and executed. 
Next came Ismail, who signed a 20-year 
friendship treaty with the Soviets in 1979. 
He tried but failed to destabilize the govern- 
ment of North Yemen, resigned in 1980 be- 
cause of “ill health” and left for Moscow. 
His successor, Muhammad, tilted slightly 
toward the West, first in trade matters and 
later on political issues. He also sought clos- 
er ties with Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, 
talked about,unification with North Yemen 
and ended a border dispute with Oman. 
Such policies made sense for his impover- 
ished country but led, perhaps inevitably, to 
last week’s showdown. At week's end there 
were reports that Muhammad had fled to 
Marxist Ethiopia. 

One big question is where the Soviet 
Union, which currently has an estimated 
1,000 military advisers in South Yemen, 
stands in the struggle. Though many ob- 
servers at first assumed that Moscow fa- 
vored Ismail, the British government be- 
lieves the Soviets viewed Muhammad's 
policies with less horror than did Ismail 
and may even regard Ismail’s extremist 
positions as counterproductive to Soviet 
interests over the long term. In any event, 
the last thing the Soviets want to do is 
back a loser at so critical a juncture. On 
an official visit to Kuwait last week, the 
Soviet Union’s Deputy Defense Minister, 
General Vladimir Govorov, quickly is- 
sued a statement asserting that his coun- 
try was in no way involved with the Aden 
revolt. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Aileen Keating/Bahrain and Frank 
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LIBYA 


Beyond the Barracks Gates 





| Despite oil wealth, daily life includes shortages and fr ustrations 


Tension between the U.S. and Libya 
continued last week in the aftermath of the 
Dec. 27 attacks at Rome and Vienna air- 
ports by Palestinian terrorists supported by 
Libyan Leader Muammar Gaddafi. Two 
Libyan MiG-25 fighters intercepted a U.S. 
Navy surveillance plane to the north of the 
Gulf of Sidra, then darted back to Libyan 
airspace before F/ A-18 jets from the U.S. 
aircraft carrier Coral Sea could reach the 
scene. While Gaddafi condemned Ronald 
Reagan asa “Hitler No. 2," the Pentagon 
expressed concern about increasingly overt 
intelligence-gathering activities in the area 
by Soviet ships and aircraft. The crisis, 
meanwhile, gave TIME Correspondent 
John Borrell a chance to observe at close 
range a country that, though oil rich, is de- 
voting far more of its wealth to guns than to 


butter. His report: 
C control is more of a problem 
than stock control at the state-run Ja- 
mahiriya supermarket in central Tripoli. 
Most days there are plenty of people and 
few goods, an elementary supply-and-de- 
mand problem that sometimes 
leads to fisticuffs and invariably 
produces squabbles. When a 
consignment of locally pro- 
duced laundry soap reached the 
shelves last week, several hun- 
dred people were crowded 
around the doors at opening 
time. Once inside, they wrestled 
to get at the cartons and then el- 
bowed and pushed their way to 


the cash registers. “I was hop- 
ing for cooking oil today,” ad- 
mitted one old man as he 


| clutched his box and fended off 
latecomers, “but these days you 
take what you can get.” So seri- 
ous are shortages of many con- 
sumer goods thal two people 
died last year during a stam- 


Zealous students show support for their leader 
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eigners and wealthy Libyans fly to the is- 
land of Malta to buy meat and other food. 
Most Libyans, who fear the presence of 
police informers everywhere, grumble 
only rarely in public or to a stranger. 

But their lack of enthusiasm for the 
whole system was palpable at the Akasha 
theater, where one of Libya’s 1,400 “peo- 
ple’s committees,” the first layer in a sup- 
posedly democratic decision-making pro- 
cess, met last week. Through shrouds of 
smoke, the fists of the faithful rose in a 
ragged display of political calisthenics as 
they warmed up with ritualistic slogans of 
praise for Gaddafi and denunciations of 
the U.S. “Gaddafi and Libya are one and 
the same!” the crowd intoned, cynically 
switching to “Down with America!” when 
U.S. television crews turned on their 
lights. Many people sat out the ceremony 
in silence, and even those participating 
did so with a well-scrubbed fervor that 
seemed bereft of any real feeling. 

Until recently, the people’s commit- 
tees were forums for widespread if cir- 
cumspect complaints. But this outlet be- 
came so bothersome to Gaddafi that he 
decided to make the committees subservi- 
ent to “revolutionary committees,” which 


are his ideological watchdogs. Composed | 


mostly of young zealots, they sometimes 
allow glimpses into their Orwellian world. 
Said Ahmed Fakradeen, an 
older member of one such 
group: “We have to make sure 
people don’t go astray.” 

The revolutionary commit- 
tees, which have perhaps 
10,000 members and are in the 
process of being armed, are also 
being used as a counterweight 
to the regular 58,000-man 
army. After several attempted 
coups, including at least one 
last year, the army’s loyalty has 
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currently on the committees’ 
agenda is a plan to abolish the 
army, but Gaddafi is unlikely to 
go that far. Much military 
equipment, including SA-5 mis- 
siles shipped from the Soviet 





pede following the arrival of ba- 
nanas from Nicaragua. 

That there are fights over soap and 
bananas in Libya, which has a population 
of only 3.6 million and a per capita gross 
national product of about $8,000 (vs. 
$9,000 in Britain), 
softening demand for petroleum and poor 
economic planning. Oil revenues are 
down from $22 billion in 1980 to an antic- 
ipated $8 billion this year. “The cash-flow 
problem is hurting,” said a Western diplo- 
mat in Tripoli. “It is like taking a 60% sal- 
ary cut and trying to keep up with the 
| payments on the house and car.” Some 
construction contracts have been can- 
celed, and imports of many consumer 
goods, including food, have been slashed. 
But the defense budget alone consumes $2 
billion, and an additional $1 billion goes 
to payments for the $12 billion worth of 
Soviet arms that Gaddafi has bought since 
| he came to power in a 1969 coup. 
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is the result of both | 


Political calisthenics warmed up with ritual slogans. 


Moreover, if Gaddafi has not spent 
wisely abroad, some of his domestic eco- 
nomic decisions have been disastrous. 
Starting in 1979, he stepped up his nation- 
alization drive under the slogan PART- 
NERS, NOT WAGE EARNERS. Plucked from 
his Green Book, a manifesto containing 
Gaddafi’s self-promoted “third universal 
theory” (after Communism and capital- 
ism), the state takeovers have cast a long 
shadow over Tripoli and other cities. 
Even the corner barber has become a gov- 
ernment employee. Entire streets in Trip- 
oli’s old Casbah are now boarded up, and 
solemn green shutters with heavy pad- 
locks give the commercial center a forlorn 
appearance. The few shops that remain 
open look as if they have been looted. On 
the growing black market, meat sells for 
$9 per lb. and a carton of American ciga- 


| rettes changes hands for $70. Some for- 


Union, is too sophisticated for 
irregulars to use. 
Nonetheless, Gaddafi remains fasci- 


nated by his Bedouin heritage and feels | 


that all Libyan men should be ready to 
answer his call to arms. He often sets up 
his own tent in the middle of the Bab al 
Azizia barracks, on the road to the air- 
port. Tank bays are built into the barracks 
gates, which are further protected by con- 
crete slabs that force drivers to zigzag 
slowly to the entrance. Inside are more 
tanks surrounding Gaddafi’s Bedouin 
tent, into which he will often invite guests. 
“It is more natural here,” he explained re- 


become suspect. One proposal | 








cently before proudly proclaiming that | 


Libya was pretty close to being a utopia. 
Surrounded by modern-day Bedouin 
creature comforts, including three tele- 
phones, five electric heaters, a TV set and 
a video recorder, the colonel seemed more 
than a little cut off from the realities be- 
yond the barracks gates. 
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A Christian militiaman: shifting loyalties 


LEBANON 
Free-for-All 


Warring over a peace plan 


here are no permanent military alli- 
ances in Lebanon, where ten years of 
religious and civil strife have left a variety 
| of Christian and Muslim warlords in a 
stalemate for power. Late last month 
when the chiefs of the three most power- 
ful militias signed a Syrian-sponsored 
peace agreement, it seemed that Lebanon 
was taking a small step toward ending 
the carnage that has already cost more 
than 100,000 lives. Syrian President 
Hafez Assad warned that he would not 
allow the peace pact to fail. But even 
Assad could not have foreseen the vi- 
cious warfare that erupted last week, 
pitting Christian against Christian and 
spelling an almost certain return to 
factional war. 

At issue were the terms of the treaty 
signed in Damascus on Dec. 28, which 
would have granted additional political 
clout to Lebanon’s Muslim majority while 

| curbing the influence of the Christians. 
Since 1943, when Lebanon won indepen- 
dence from France, an unwritten agree- 
ment has required that the President be a 
Maronite Christian, the Prime Minister a 
Sunni Muslim, and the speaker of parlia- 
ment a Shi'ite Muslim. The December ac- 
cord gave the Muslims greater represen- 
tation in the executive and the legislative 
branches. President Amin Gemayel at 
first praised the plan, but he quickly 
changed his mind when fellow Christian 
leaders voiced concern that the pact 


nance of Lebanese political life. Last 
Monday, as Gemayel prepared to return 
to Damascus to share his misgivings with 
Assad, fighting broke out in Christian- 
dominated East Beirut between the Leba- 
nese Forces, a Christian militia com- 


manded by Elias Hobeika, 29, who had 
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would end traditional Christian domi- | 
| cials in the tiny, black-ruled, landlocked 
nation had called out the troops to protect 


World 


signed the Damascus pact, and the fight- 


ing arm of the Phalange Party, which is 
loyal to President Gemayel. 
Hobeika’s army cornered the Pha- 


| lange units in an area northeast of the 


capital. Then at dawn Wednesday, Ho- 
beika’s chief of staff, Samir Geagea, 32, 
who opposed the Damascus treaty, threw 
his tanks and artillery behind Gemayel 
and launched a counteroffensive against 
Hobeika. At the end of the day, according 


to police estimates, 350 people had been | 


killed. 

Hobeika’s near victory turned into a 
rout of his own forces. On Thursday he 
fled to Paris with his wife and son. Gea- 
gea, who last March had challenged Ge- 
mayel for leadership of the Phalange Par- 
ty, allied himself with the President 
against pro-Syrian Muslim fighters. 

Furious that its blueprint for peace 
had been scuttled, Syria allowed its Leba- 
nese supporters to shell Gemayel’s home- 
town of Bikfaya, in the mountains east of 
Beirut. Tank and artillery clashes be- 
tween Druze militiamen and Christian 
forces shook Suq al Jharb, a hill town 
overlooking the Presidential Palace. In 
Beirut, meanwhile, there were exchanges 
of artillery and rocket fire across the line 
that divides the capital between Muslim 
and Christian sectors. 

While Gemayel temporarily pre- 
served his authority, he had condemned 
his country to yet another round of blood- 
letting. Assad is unlikely to abandon his 
objective of imposing order on Lebanon, 
although he is reluctant to commit Syrian 
troops to the battle. One Syrian option 
would be to starve Lebanon economically 
by shutting off its seaports. Said the Beirut 
leftist daily newspaper As Safir, which of- 
ten reflects Syrian strategy: “[Gemayel] 
will not be able to rule, and total paralysis 
will engulf the state.” That situation 
would be acutely painful for Lebanon’s 
long-suffering citizens, especially since 
they seemed so close to winning a respite 
from their agony. —By John Moody. 
Reported by Dean Fischer/Cairo 


SOUTH AFRICA 

s 
Blackmail 
Picking on a neighbor 


Fo had become scarce, medical sup- 
plies were running out, and gasoline 
was being rationed. When heavily armed 
troops last week encircled government 
buildings in Maseru, the capital of Leso- 
tho, the country appeared to be tottering 
on the brink of a coup. 

Those tremors proved false. Instead, 
it seemed that panicked government offi- 


themselves from a feared invasion, The 
country’s stability, officials said, had been 
badly shaken by the tactics of South Afri- 
ca, which completely surrounds Lesotho. 
Less than two miles away, at the Caledon 
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Traffic backed up at the Lesotho border 


River Bridge, which stands between the 
two countries, South African police and 
military were conducting security search- 
es that severely restricted the daily flow of 
vital supplies into Lesotho. The belea- 
guered country appealed to the U.S. and 
other Western nations to organize an air- 
lift. “We are a hostage country,” said In- 
formation Minister Desmond Sixishe. “I 
wish South Africa would pick on someone 
ils own size.” 

South Africa was picking on Lesotho 
in response to an increasingly violent 
campaign by the African National Con- 
gress, an organization that espouses the 
overthrow of South Africa’s white minor- 
ity government. Over the past five weeks, 
13 whites have died in explosions that are 
believed to have been the work of the 
A.N.C. Accusing Lesotho of allowing the 
outlawed organization to give “crash 
courses in the use of explosives” to 
militants who flee into the country, For- 
eign Minister Roelof (“Pik”) Botha initi- 
ated the slowdown at the border. Lesotho 
has long angered its neighbor by its open 
expressions of solidarity with the A.N.C 
and its willingness to accept South Afri- 
can refugees. 

Geography makes Lesotho particu- 
larly vulnerable. Just last month the gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Leabau Jona- 
than accused South African commandos 
of sneaking into Maseru and murdering 
nine people, including six A.N.C. mem- 
bers, in retaliation for the deaths of 
six whites killed by mines planted in 
South Africa. 

Reacting to the pressure, the Lesotho 
government agreed last week to begin ne- 
gotiations on a security pact that the 
South Africans have sought for the past 
four years. But even if it leads to a 
crackdown on antiapartheid activists in 
Lesotho, the agreement is unlikely to 
end the violence. Despite similar pacts 
with Mozambique and Swaziland, the 
A.N.C. tripled its attacks in South Africa 
last year. a 
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Coptergate 


A crisis tests Thatcher's iron 





he chinks in the Iron Lady’s political 

armor were growing wider each day. 
What began last fall as a relatively minor 
issue, the fate of an ailing British helicop- 
ter manufacturer, had ballooned into one 
of the severest tests for Margaret Thatch- 
er in her nearly seven years as Prime Min- 
ister. The controversy has already 
prompted the angry resignation of De- 
fense Minister Michael 
Heseltine and threatened 
to force the ouster of 
Trade and Industry Min- 
ister Leon Brittan. In the 
House of Commons last 
week, amid charges of 
high-level deceit and ma- 
nipulation, Thatcher's 
critics turned the debate 
into a full-scale assault on 
her whole style of govern- 
ing. Neil Kinnock, the 
leader of the opposition 
Labor Party, demanded 
an investigation. 

“I know a stink when I smell one,” he 
declared. Responded Thatcher; “The 
government has conducted itself properly 
and responsibly. There is no cause for an 
inquiry.” 

At issue was the rescue of Westland, 
Britain’s only helicopter manufacturer, 
which lost almost $140 million last year. 
The company’s board of directors favored 
a bailout bid by Sikorsky, a division of 
United Technologies 
| Corp. of Hartford, Conn., 
in conjunction with Ita- 
ly’s Fiat. Heseltine, fear- 
ing an erosion of Britain’s 
industrial competitive- 
ness, had promoted a ri- 
val rescue plan through 
an all-European consor- 
tium that included Brit- 
ish Aerospace (1985 
sales: $3.6 billion). The 
Thatcher government 
professed to be neutral, 
but Heseltine and others 
charged the Prime Minis- 
ter with favoring the U.S. bid. 

Heseltine embarrassed Thatcher two 
weeks ago by becoming the first British 
Minister since 1887 to resign by storming 
out of a Cabinet meeting. He followed 
that flamboyant gesture by charging Brit- 
| tan with trying to pressure British Aero- 

space into pulling out of the European 
consortium. Brittan denied the claim, but 
conceded that he had warned British 
Aerospace that a decision against Sikor- 
sky might be considered anti-American 
and could hurt the firm’s U.S. sales, which 
account for about 12% of revenues. 
When the House of Commons met on 
Monday afternoon, Heseltine asked Brit- 
| tan if he was aware ofa letter from British 
Aerospace to the government, said to con- 
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tain the company’s account of a Jan. 8 
meeting in which Brittan allegedly urged 
it to withdraw from the European group. 
In his reply, Brittan denied four times that 
such a letter had come in. Within an hour, 
however, the Prime Minister's office ad- 
mitted that Thatcher had indeed received 
the letter and had mentioned it to Brittan. 
The Minister then executed a sharp 
about-face, explaining that he had not 
felt free earlier to reveal the letter’s 
existence because it was marked PRIVATE 
AND STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. Said Brit- 
tan: “I had no intention of deceiving the 
House. If it is thought in any way that I 
misled the House, I apologize un- 
reservedly.” His confession 
brought opposition choruses of 
“Resign!” and “Withdraw!” 
Released two days later, the 
letter stated that Brittan had told 
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The embattled Prime Minister 
Charges of high-level deceit 


British Aerospace’s chief executive 
officer, Sir Raymond Lygo, that 
his company’s involvement in the 


national interest” and that he 
“should withdraw.” The account 
seemed to belie Thatcher's claim 
of neutrality. The government simulta- 
neously released its own description of the 
Jan. 8 meeting. According to notes taken 
by Brittan’s secretary, the Minister had 
said only that “it was not in the national 
interest that the present uncertainty in- 
volving Westland should drag on.” 

A motion for a parliamentary inquiry 
into the government’s handling of the 
Wesuand affair was subsequently defeated 
by a vote of 370 to 217. Later in the week, 
Westland’s board failed to muster the 75% 
shareholder approval needed to accept the 
Sikorsky bid. The biggest loser in the whole 
affair was clearly Thatcher: a Gallup poll 
published last week gave her Conservative 
Party only a 29.5% approval rating, its 
poorest standing since 1980. 
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Euro-consortium “was not in the | 


Wind of Change 


A Soviet visitor seeks a thaw 





t was unseasonably warm and the sky 
was clear blue. In meteorological and in 
diplomatic terms, there was a thaw in the 
air last week when Soviet Foreign Minister 





Eduard Shevardnadze arrived in Tokyo to | 


begin a five-day visit, the first to Japan by a 
Soviet Foreign Minister since Andrei Gro- 
myko, now the Soviet President, stepped 
on Japanese soil ten years ago. The latest 
visitor set an optimistic note, declaring his 
hope that the two nations will be blown 
closer together by a “wind of change.” 
Many Japanese, however, had differ- 
ent ideas: fleets of sound trucks manned by 
Japanese right-wing activists roamed the 
streets, their huge loudspeakers blaring 
anti-Soviet slogans. The demonstrations 
were largely directed at the Soviet refusal 
to return four Japanese islands in the Ku- 


rile group, seized in 1945 and now used as | 


military bases. This was only one of the is- 
sues separating the two sides. Perenially 
tense relations have been worsened by 
such events as the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan and the shooting down of Kore- 
an Air Lines Flight 007 in September 
1983. But although the talks seemed to be 


important more for their symbolism than | 


their substance, they held the promise of 
less icy relations 
At the talks, the Soviets protested the 
US. deployment of F-16 fighters in north- 
ern Japan and urged Tokyo to consider 
carefully any participation in the US. 
Strategic Defense Initiative, or Star Wars, 
program. The Japanese, led by Foreign 
Secretary Shintaro Abe, countered by ex- 
pressing “strong regret” over the Soviet 
military buildup in the northwestern Pa- 
| cific, including the deployment of an esti- 
mated 135 SS-20 intermediate-range nu- 
clear missiles. Discussions on economic 
matters proved more constructive. The 
two countries signed a pact governing tax- 
es on Soviet-Japanese trade and agreed to 
meet annually for talks on development 
projects in Siberia. 

Tokyo’s major interest was in the re- 
turn of the occupied Kurile islands, a sub- 
ject that Moscow has long chosen to ig- 
nore. The Japanese made it clear that any 
final communiqué that failed to include 
the topic would be unacceptable. At the 
end of last week the Soviets appeared 
ready to make an oblique reference to the 
dispute in a joint statement. The new So- 
viet approach to Japan appears to be largely 


due to Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev, | 


who is believed to be anxious to improve his 
country’s image in Asia generally. Rela- 
tions with China have improved, Soviet in- 
fluence has increased over North Korea, 
and Moscow has tried to mend its fences 
with the six-nation Association of South- 
east Asian Nations. As one U.S. diplomat 
recalls being told last fall by a Soviet coun- 
terpart, “Look out in Asia now. We have a 


| man whois interested in Asia. America isin | 


a | for some challenges.” ry 
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Under the Weather 


| For years there have been 
whispers that President Ferdi- 
nand Marcos is suffering from 
a degenerative kidney disease 
that requires him to undergo 
regular dialysis. Although 
Marcos, 68, has put in some 
taxing days on the stump, his 
campaigning for the Feb. 7 
election, in which he is being 
challenged by Corazon 
Aquino, 52, has revived the rumors about his health. He has can- 
celed a number of public appearances, blaming “unpredictable 
weather.” Then on Friday, before a speech in Pangasinan prov- 
ince, Marcos’ left hand began to bleed, and he had to be treated 
onstage by a doctor and nurse. On Saturday in Calapan, Marcos 
wore a large bandage on his left hand and adhesive strips on his 
right. He insisted that the bleeding had come from being 
scratched by overeager supporters trying to shake his hands. 

As if that were not trouble enough, Marcos’ campaign plane 
nearly collided on Saturday with an air force plane carrying 
some of his security guards that was about to land at the opposite 
end of the same airstrip. Flying in clear skies, the two craft came 
within 3,000 ft. of each other before the military plane veered out 
of the way, almost hitting a grove of palm trees. 





Marcos, his hand bandaged 


ABad Start for 1986 


Part of the adventure for tourists who visit the ancient Ma- 
yan city of Tikal is in getting there. The site’s famous ruins are 
buried deep in the Guatemalan jungle, and the 40-min. flight 
from Guatemala City affords sightseers spectacular views of the 
lush terrain. But last Saturday morning that journey ended in 
tragedy as a twin-engine Caravelle operated by the private carri- 
er Aerovias crashed on its way to the airport at Santa Elena, 37 
miles south of Tikal. Early reports put the number killed at 90, 
including six Americans. Some of the passengers had apparently 
traveled to Guatemala for the swearing-in of President Vinicio 
Cerezo Arévalo, the country’s first civilian leader in 16 years. 

The accident, the first major crash in 1986, increased the 
concern about air safety aroused by the series of catastrophes 
that made 1985 the deadliest in the history of civil aviation. The 
number of people killed in accidents in 1985 was nearly 2,000, 
far above the previous record of 1,229 in 1974. Aerovias officials 
had rented the jet to handle increased demand for trips to Tikal. 
Air-traffic controllers at Santa Elena said the pilot gave no indi- 
cations that his plane was in trouble before it went down. 





SOVIET UNION 
A New Dimension in Sea Power 


The flattop is 1,000 ft. long and weighs 65,000 tons, a mon- 
ster by Soviet standards but considerably smaller than the U.SS. 
Eisenhower (1,092 ft., 94,000 tons). Even so, the nuclear-powered 
vessel launched last month at the Nikolayev Shipyard on the 
Black Sea is a notable Soviet innovation: the country’s first con- 
| ventional aircraft carrier. The ship sports both an angled flight 
deck for fixed-wing aircraft, as on all U.S. carriers, and a ski- 
jump ramp, similar to those on British carriers, for launching 
short-takeoff aircraft. Existing Soviet carrier-type vessels, like 
the 37,000-ton Minsk, are equipped only for short-takeoff planes 
and for helicopters. Revealing the Soviet launching last week, 
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US. Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger said that the carrier 
eventually will enable the Soviets “to engage in conflict and ag- 
gression much farther from their shores.” 

But not right away. Preparing the carrier for combat will 
take four more years, while a second Soviet carrier being built at 
the Black Sea shipyard will not be launched until 1989. Thus, for 
the moment, the flattop score remains firmly in favor of the U.S., 
which currently has 13 of the vessels on operational status. 


Warming Up the Cold Peace 


Prime Minister Shimon Peres has been hampered in his ef- 
forts to improve relations with Egypt by a minor but irritating 
border dispute. At issue is a 250-acre stretch of coastline along the 
Gulf of Aqaba named Taba, claimed by both countries on the ba- 
sis of old survey maps. The Israelis completed their withdrawal 
from the rest of the occupied Sinai in 1982 under the terms of their 
peace treaty with Egypt. But they retained Taba, and in fact built 
a resort hotel on it. Peres has been ready to agree to an Egyptian 
demand for international arbitration as a means of warming up 
the “cold peace” with Cairo. He has been held back by the Likud 
bloc, his Labor Party’s right-wing partners in the ruling coalition. 

Last week the Prime Minister won over the Likud ministers 
by implicitly threatening to resign and thus bring down the gov- 
ernment. His secret weapon: the Likud’s knowledge that it must 
not cause too much trouble 
between now and October, 
when Peres is due to ex- 
change jobs with Foreign 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir, 
the Likud leader. Later in 
the week Peres scored a 
victory of another kind: the 
establishment of diplomat- 
ic relations with Spain for 
the first time. 











CANADA 


Markets on the Mind 


It was a whirlwind week of diplomacy for Prime Minister 
Yasuhiro Nakasone. Before meeting with Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Eduard Shevardnadze in Tokyo, he spent three days in Cana- 
da, ostensibly exploring how the two countries could work to- 
gether to promote world trade, But there was another purpose 
for the visit. Nakasone wanted assurances that forthcoming 
U.S.-Canadian talks aimed at negotiating a free-trade agree- 
ment would not cut Japan off from its Canadian markets. 

Canadian Prime Minister Brian Mulroney promised that any 
agreement reached with the U.S. would be made within the frame- 
work of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade and thus would not 
have an adverse effect on Canada’s 
other trading partners. Later, Naka- 
sone, speaking in both French and 
English before the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, decried what he saw as a rising 
tide of protectionism. Likening inter- 
national free trade to “a fragile porce- 
lain doll,” the Prime Minister went so 
far as to concede that Japan should be 
| more open to imports. Officials of both 

countries later revealed that Tokyo 
had agreed to work toward the elimi- 
nation of import tariffs on Canadian 
computer parts and semiconductors. 
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Looking for assurances 
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Heading into the Straightaway 


TIME’s European Board of Economists sees continued growth in 1986 














estern Europe is enjoying an 
economic recovery that, for all 
its modesty, promises to accel- 


erate this year and endure well into 1987. 
And, thanks to falling oil and commodity 
prices, inflation is expected to drop fur- 
ther. That was the encouraging assess- 
ment presented by TIME’s European 
Board of Economists at its twice-yearly 
meeting, which was held this time in Ma- 
drid to mark Spain’s and Portugal's en- 
trance into the European Community. 

Despite a declining dollar on world cur- 
rency markets, which makes foreign prod- 
ucts more expensive in the U.S., Western 
Europe's trade surplus is expected to rise 
from last year’s $25 billion to $40 billion. If, 
as expected, the European export boom 
eventually cools down, the gap can easily be 
filled at home by rising consumer demand 
and increased industrial investments. Even 
the painful level of unemployment will 
probably decline slightly in the year ahead, 
partly as a result of an increase in small, 
new businesses. Nonetheless, some 10.5% 
of the labor force remains jobless, and this 
continues to be Western Europe’s major 
economic and political problem. 

Some board members warned against 
what Herbert Giersch, director of the Uni- 
versity of Kiel’s Institute for World Eco- 
nomics, called a mood of “Europhoria.” 
The good economic news has led investors 
to push up prices sharply on all the major 
stock exchanges in Europe in recent 
months, but Giersch warned that growth 
will not be enough to solve deep-rooted 
problems like unemployment. Hans Mast, 
an executive vice presidentof Crédit Suisse, 


agreed. Said he: “Unemployment in Europe | 


has many demographic, structural and so- 
cial causes that cannot be redressed sim- 
ply.” He also pointed out that his upbeat 
forecast assumed that U.S. economic per- 
formance would improve. “Ultimately,” 
Mast said, “Europe cannot prosper unless 
the rest of the world is prospering.” 

Mast acknowledged that familiar 
threats to the recovery still existed: a crash 
landing of the declining dollar, for example, 
ora collapse of oil prices could bring turmoil 
to the international financial system. An 
American turn to jonism as a means 
of dealing with its $145 billion trade deficit 
poses another risk. So does the vast, un- 
payable debt being borne by developing 
countries. But Mast believes that prospects 
for international crisis management have 
been greatly improved since U.S. Treasury 
Secretary James Baker launched his cam- 
paign last year for closer cooperation 
among the world’s major industrial coun- 
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tries. Said Mast: “1986 could be a decisive 
year. Let us hope that it will not turn out to 
be a year of missed opportunities.” 

The French government has suggested 
that the industrial nations launch a coordi- 
nated program to reduce interest rates as a 
way of spurring growth. That was proba- 
bly one of the topics discussed last week- 


end ata closed-door meeting in London of | 


finance ministers from the five largest in- 
dustrial countries. The U.S. has been urg- 
ing West Germany and Japan to follow 
policies that would foster more growth, but 
they have resisted, arguing that inflation 
remains a threat. 

The TIME board members were divided 
over the issue of whether Europe could 
stimulate its economies more without risk- 


ing higher inflation. Mast pointed out that | 


West Germany, Britain and France have 
already introduced tax cuts. Any stronger 
measures, he indicated, could bring about 
more price increases and higher interest 
rates. Mast was backed by Samuel Brittan, 
an assistant editor of the Financial Times of 
London, who felt that government action to 
push growth would result in “some of the in- 
flationary dangers that made our flesh 
creep a few years ago.” 

But Nils Lundgren, vice president of 
Stockholm’s Pkbanken, believes that 
West European countries are slowly 
creating conditions for steady, solid 
growth. Said Lundgren: “We are 
more inflation-proof now during the 
business upswings.”’ Imports are 
cheaper, wage increases are modest, 
and governments are reducing budget 
deficits. At the same time, Lundgren 
found that Europeans, on the political 
left as well as the right, have learned 
to accept the need for free-market so- 
lutions, even if it means shutting 
down loss-making steel mills 
and shipyards. Jean-Marie 
Chevalier, professor-of 
economics at the Univer= \. 
sity of Paris Nord, also 
noted the growth ofa nev 
entrepreneurial spirit tha 


mainly those located around the Alps, 
and regions whose resource-based in- 
dustries are in rapid decline. Export 


industries have been doing well, Giersch 
noted, while others, like housing, have suf- 
fered. What Europe still lacks, according to 
Giersch, is a flexible labor force that would 
be willing in some cases to accept lower pay 
and move more easily to new jobs. Without 
that, he said, it will be difficult to achieve 
more than 3.5% growth per year. Guido 
Carli, former governor of the Bank of Italy, 
noted that companies were increasing pro- 
ductivity by using fewer workers. 

For the immediate future, the board 
gave encouraging forecasts for five of the 
European Community’s major economies 
and Scandinavia. The projections: 


BRITAIN. Private consumption, which is 
expanding faster than exports and invest- 
ment, should lead to 3% growth this year. 
Inflation is expected to fall to about 
3.8% by the end of the year. Unem- 
ployment is 13%, but it is likely 

to fall slightly. Brittan 
noted that declining 
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oil prices are reducing British revenues 
and putting pressure on the pound. He | 
predicted that the government would | 
raise interest rates, if necessary, to main- 
tain the value of the currency. 


FRANCE. Chevalier predicts a year of im- 
provement based on a policy consensus be- 
tween the Socialist government and the con- 
servative opposition, which is currently 
expected to win parliamentary elections 
scheduled for March 16. Growth should ac- 
celerate slightly from last year’s meager 


Nordic countries are each going through 
very different experiences. Sweden, for ex- 
ample, is struggling with wage and price in- 
creases that are 2% to 4% higher than those 
of its major competitors. This year wages 
may rise by close to 8%. Growth is expected 
to slow from 2.5% to 1% in 1986, In Den- 
mark, by contrast, inflation and wage in- 


creases are coming down to the rate of its | 


partners in the European Community after 
years of rapid government spending. Den- 
mark’s major problem is a widening trade 
deficit, which is increasing the country’s 


ning into trouble. Norwegians have been on 
a consumer spending spree that is pushing 
up prices and wages. Finland, according to 
Lundgren, is the Japan of Western Europe. 
It had 4% growth last year and is expected 
to have only slightly less in 1986. 
Throughout the session, the board 
members argued basically about how to 
use the opportunity offered by the arrival 
of a more durable recovery to create addi- 
tional jobs. No one disagreed that West 
European economies are at last on 
the move after years of little or 



































no growth. Mast warned, 
though, that labor 























foreign debt. Norway has been enjoy- 
ing growth rates of more than 
3%, largely because of oil ex- 
ports, but now is run- 


1.4%, to 2.1%, because of what Chevalier 
called “a gift from abroad” —lower oil prices 
and a cheaper dollar. Inflation in France 
will dip from 4.9% to 4% this year, while un- 
employment will edge up to 11%. 


WEST GERMANY. Giersch called 1985, 
when the economy expanded by 2.3%, a dis- 
appointing year. But growth in 1986 is ex- 
pected to swell to 3%, largely on the basis of 
a doubling of private consumption, from 
1.5% to 3%. Consumers will get the first of 
two planned tax cuts, and wages are expect- 
ed to rise by around 4% this year. Giersch 
expects labor leaders to call for larger in- 
creases in 1986. Since an election is coming 
next year, he said, the government will not 
be in a mood to resist. Inflation, currently 
1.8%, is expected to be 2% in 1986. 














ITALY. Carli forecast contin- 
ued growth at around 2.5% this 
year. Despite that rather mo 

est expansion, compa 
enjoyed hefty profits” 
they have increas 
kept cap in 





unions seemed to be be- 
coming more aggressive 
and demanding higher pay in- 

creases as the outlook brightened. 
The best hope for reducing Europe's 
continuing unemployment problem is 
through structural reforms, such as faster 
progress toward a genuine European 
common market and greater labor mobil- 
ity. That would unleash more competition 
and create both new companies and new 
jobs. —By Frederick Painton 










































16 governments in the past twelve years, has held back eco- 
nomic progress. The country’s per capita annual income is 
$1,900, less than a third of the E.C. average. 

Paradoxically, the depressed economic conditions in 
Spain and Portugal could give them an advantage in trade 


New Members of the Club 


B y joining the European Community on Jan. 1, Spain and 
Portugal have declared an end to centuries of economic 


isolation. Their tariff walls will gradually be dismantled, and 
the two countries will take on both the risks and rewards ofin- 
creased trade with their neighbors. For an assessment of what 
this change will mean for the economies of Spain and Portu- 
gal, TIME invited José Luis Leal, Spain’s Minister of the Econ- 
omy in 1979 and 1980, to the Madrid meeting of its European 
Board of Economists. His conclusion: Spain and Portugal 
might suffer a few short-run shocks from E.C. membership 
but would ultimately benefit. Leal admitted, though, that the 
two nations were “jumping into the unknown.” 

Economic reform has been slow in both Spain and Portu- 
gal since the two countries ended authoritarian regimes and 
established democratic governments in the 1970s. The Span- 
ish government has encouraged the shrinking of old-line in- 
dustries, including steel and shipbuilding, as a way of shifting 
resources to businesses with brighter futures. But in the pro- 
cess, unemployment has risen to about 20%, from 5.3% in 
1977. In Portugal, political instability, which has resulted in 
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with the rest of the E.C. Reason: wages are comparatively 
low in both countries, and that helps keep prices modest. 
Leal pointed out that some Spanish agricultural prices are 
17% to 20% less than those of other E.C. countries. Joining 
the Community should enable Spain to boost its exports of 
fruits, vegetables and wines. Portugal is likely to increase its 
shipments of textiles and shoes. 

The danger, though, is that industries will be hurt by im- 
ports once trade barriers come down, To give Spanish and 
Portuguese manufacturers a fighting chance, the E.C. will let 
the two countries drop their tariffs over a seven-year period. 
Increased competition could eventually make businesses 
stronger by encouraging them to be more efficient and inno- 
vative. In addition, a freer exchange of products and ideas 
with the rest of Europe will help Spain and Portugal gear up 
their lagging economies for the 21st century. Said Leal: “For 
four centuries we have looked at our problems in a very in- 
ward way, and now we will be forced to look outward.” 


el 
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Meese last week setting forth the case for new legislation 
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Plans to Make Mergers Easier 


The White House seeks a sweeping overhaul of antitrust laws 


nder the tolerant gaze of the Reagan 
Administration, giant U.S. compa- 
nies have been merging al an unprece- 
dented rate. Now the White House 
wants to make it still easier for firms 
to consolidate. Officials last week un- 
veiled a sweeping plan to overhaul anti- 
trust laws that have held sway since the 
early part of the 20th century. “The Rea- 
gan crew is obviously determined to leave 
its mark on business policy,” said James 
| Maher, managing director of mergers and 
| acquisitions at the First Boston invest- 
ment-banking firm. “These ideas, if en- 
acted, will fuel more fires in merger 
activity.” 

The proposed changes would make 
mergers less difficult for rivals in indus- 
tries beset by imports, like steel and ap- 
parel. Among other reforms, they would 
ease penalties in antitrust suits brought by 
one company against another and would 
make it harder for courts to block a merg- 
er on grounds that the combined firm 
might eventually become a monopoly 

Administration officials said the pro- 

| posals would strengthen U.S. firms in 
their struggle with foreign manufacturers, 
which are often part of vast industrial en- 
terprises. Attorney General Edwin Meese 
said the changes would “bring antitrust 
laws into conformity with modern times” 
by making them “compatible with the 
global market.” Concurred Commerce 
Secretary Malcolm Baldrige: “We are liv- 
ing in an era of intense worldwide compe- 
tition, and we think American companies 
should merge if it is going to increase their 
competitiveness.” 

Business groups had mixed views 
about the proposed changes. While com- 
panies generally favor efforts to loosen 
antitrust restrictions, many fear that calls 
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for broad reforms may arouse strong op- 
position. Some observers were particular- 
ly wary of the provision to relax laws to 
allow mergers of rival firms in distressed 
industries. Said Joe Sims, a Washington, 
D.C., antitrust attorney who represents 
large industrial companies: “It’s got to be 
a real lightning rod. It’s going to attract a 
lot of controversy and criticism.” 

Indeed, many experts doubt that 
mergers necessarily produce strong com- | 
panies. “You don’t put two turkeys to- 
gether and make an eagle,” said Stephen 
Rhoades, a Federal Reserve economist 
and author of a book on mergers. “I don’t 
think there is any significant evidence 
that permitting more mergers in indus- 
tries that are hurt will help them a bit.” | 
Marvin Kosters, an American Enterprise 
Institute economist, was also unim- 
pressed: “Most industries in which we 
have had competitive difficulties recently 
are not exactly filled with a bunch of pyg- 
my companies.” 

The proposals are certain to run into 
trouble when they reach Congress. There 
has been growing public concern that the 
merger wave has already gone too far, and 
that sentiment is likely to be reflected 
among legislators. Peter Rodino, a New 
Jersey Democrat and chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, predicted 
last week that his panel will not support 
“substantial or precipitous changes in the 
antitrust laws.” The overhaul should re- 
ceive a warmer greeting in the Senate, 
where South Carolina Republican Strom 
Thurmond, who heads the Judiciary 
Committee, plans to give it careful consid- 
eration. An aide described Thurmond as a 
longtime advocate of “sensible” antitrust 
reform —By John Greenwald. Reported 
by Gisela Bolte/Washington 








BitterHarvest | 
Awful lot of drought in Brazil 


N o matter how they spend the rest of 
the day, millions of people around the 
world start it off with a cup of coffee. Al- 
most one-third of that coffee is grown in 
Brazil, where the worst drought of the 
century has recently devastated much of 
the crop. As a result, caffeine lovers will 
probably soon be forced to pay more for 
their morning jolt 

Brazilian production has already been 
slashed from last year’s harvest of 2 mil- 
lion tons to an estimated | million tons or 
less. Said Brazilian Coffee Farmer Paulo 
Ribeiro last week: “The trees are just dry 
sticks. They don’t have any leaves. It will 
take three years for the trees to return to 
60% of their previous production.” 

So far, price increases have mainly 
been at the wholesale level. Since Novem- 
ber, when the severity of the damage be- 
came evident, Procter & Gamble has 
pushed up wholesale prices for its Folgers 
brand from $2.53 to $3.95 per lb. Many 
grocery stores expect prices to jump more 
than $1 per Ib. during the next month 

By the time the government realized 
the extent of the crop failure, Brazil had 
only small reserves of the beans on hand 
Some growers are now hoarding their 
supplies in hopes of higher prices, further 
exacerbating the shortage. Says Farmer 
Ribeiro: “I’m not selling for any price at 
the moment. For us, coffee is like gold.” 


he disastrous turn in the weather has 

worsened Brazil's attempts to pay off 
its staggering foreign debt. Coffee is one of 
Brazil's major cash crops and a crucial 
source of hard currency. The country cur- 
rently owes foreign banks and govern- 
ments some $100 billion 

The rise in coffee prices could be 
slowed if other coffee producers, includ- 
ing Indonesia, Colombia and the Ivory 
Coast, increase exports. The Internation- 
al Coffee Organization, a 75-nation cartel, 
will meet in London this week to discuss 
the world market situation in the face of 
Brazil’s drought 

Although other coffee producers may 
push up exports, coffee prices are likely to 
be erratic for the next few months. Says 
Sandra Kaul, a research analyst with 
Shearson Lehman: “Even if there is plen- 
ty of coffee around, the flow of it will not 
be very smooth.” Indonesia and other 
countries are not set up to ship significant- 
ly larger quantities to the U.S 

Some industry watchers think that a 
run-up in prices may force people to other 
drinks. Says Jules Rose, chairman of 
Sloan’s Supermarkets, a chain in the New 
York City area: “Every time there’s a no- 
ticeable increase in coffee prices, there’s a 
drop in consumption. I think people will 
decide coffee prices are so high that it 
would be better to drink tea or soda. It’s not 
the same caffeine kick, but it'sa kick.” @ 
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TODAY’S EQUI 


Will you have the money for your 
children’ education as tuition costs 
keep skyrocketing? 

What about that second house 
you've been dreaming of? 

Can you be certain you'll have a 
secure and comfortable retirement? 

Today’ Equitable offers financial 
programs that can give you innovative 
answers to these questions. 

We have totally new ideas in life 
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insurance that not only protect you, 
they help you make money for all 
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the things you want in life. 

We have new ways to offer you 
impressive growth with a minimum 
degree of risk, including individual 
retirement accounts and mutual funds. 

We are one of the largest real 
estate investors, with over 22 billion 
dollars invested in this country. 

We are America’s leading manager 
of pension funds, offering our 
experience—and expertise—to 
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TO FINANCIAL OPPORTUNITY. 


America’ major corporations. 
We are the choice of 9 of the top 10 





Fortune 500® industrials for financial 
and insurance programs. 


We are a unique family of & 9 
companies with a unique assortment y a ; 
of services. gi) % ¥ 

We are The Equitable, and [a “4 = ) . 
whether youre the head of a growing 7 ; 


business or a growing family, 
find out what we can do for you today. 

Just ask our Equitable agents and that can turn today into a more 
representatives for the key. The key prosperous tomorrow. 


© 1986 The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 787 Seventh Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019. 








PERFORMANCE COUNTS. 


9 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 
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Battling Drugs on the Job 


_ Companies crack down on employees high at work 


he newsroom staff at the Kansas City 

Star and Times was in an uproar 
| last week over a memo from Publisher 
| James Hale. Responding to a suggestion 
from Thomas Murphy, chairman of Capi- 
tal Cities/ABC, the New York City 
based owners of the papers, Hale told em- 
ployees that drug-sniffing dogs might be 
used at the Missouri papers as part of a 
company-wide program to fight narcotics 
abuse 

After heated protests, however, Hale 
reconsidered and proposed instead 
to create an advisory committee of 
managers and employees to “free 
the workplace of drugs.” In a sepa- 
rate memo to all Capital Cities 
workers, Murphy acknowledged the 
“distress and confusion” that had 
been sparked by the plan to bring in 
dogs. But he stressed his determina- 
tion to move against drugs, telling 
his employees, “We absolutely can- 
not, and will not, tolerate drug traf- 
ficking, drug use or drug possession 
in the workplace.” 

What may have seemed a little 
too up to date in Kansas City has al- 
ready become a part of life in offices 
and plants across the U.S. Compa- 
nies no longer treat drug problems 
as an embarrassing aberration limit- 
ed to a few low-level employees. 
While most firms have long been 
aware of the toll that alcoholism 
takes on workers, they are now con- 
fronted with widespread abuse of il- 
legal drugs as well, from the shop 
floor to the executive suite 

Current estimates are that be- 
tween 5% and 13% of the U.S. work 
force abuses drugs other than alco- 
hol. Numerous studies have shown 
that such abuse means up to three 
limes as many job-related accidents 
and ten or more times as many sick days. 
Asa result, companies are cracking down 

The economic consequences of the 
problem are staggering. According to a 
study released by the Research Triangle 
Institute in June 1984, abuse of illegal 
drugs cost the U.S. $60 billion in 1983, up 
from $46 billion in 1979. Lost worker pro- 
ductivity in 1983 accounted for $33 bil- 
| lion. Some experts think the figure may be 
much higher 

Faced with such numbers, American 
business has gone to war against drugs 
Says Michael Walsh, chief of clinical and 
behavioral pharmacology at the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse: “Nearly half of 
all the FORTUNE 500 firms are expected 


| to have programs in place within a year to 


identify abuse and rehabilitate employees 
al company expense.” 

A growing number of major U.S 
companies, including such firms as Ex- 
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A Doberman being trained to sniff out narcotics 
The problem exists on shop floors and in executive suites 
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xon, Federal Express, Greyhound Lines, 
Southern California Edison, TWA, IBM 
and Lockheed, require all job applicants 
to pass urinalysis tests that screen for 
drugs. Some firms demand that experi- 
enced workers undergo such tests when 
the danger of impairment is simply too 
great to chance. At Rockwell, company 
pilots and employees who work with ex- 
plosives are tested once a year 
When such measures are not enough, 
| tougher actions are often taken. Many 








companies use undercover agents and 
drug-sniffing dogs to root out narcotics on 
their premises. Says Larry Curran, vice 
president of First Security, a Boston firm: 
“We're doing 15 to 20 drug investigations 
per week for corporations right now. That 
is an increase of 100% from last year.” 
The price of being caught can be high 
Late last week, on an oil-drilling platform 
in the Gulf of Mexico, a specially trained 
Labrador retriever, flown in by helicopter 
from Franklin, La., discovered marijuana 
in a worker's luggage. The employee was 
fired on the spot, and shared a ride back to 
the mainland with the dog and its handler 
All oil companies operating in the Gulf 
have similar policies. In the course of one 
nine-month period, Pennzoil searched 
twelve platforms, 25 boats and 30 helicop- 
ters and fired 85 people caught with drugs 
The firm now lets go even employees who 
are found in possession of drug parapher- 








nalia like roach clips and rolling papers. 

Ata GM plant in Dayton two weeks 
ago, 49 people were arrested for using and 
selling cocaine on the site, and 29 GM 
employees among those apprehended 
were fired. That capped a nine-month in- 
vestigation by local police at the compa- 
ny’s request, during which undercover 
agents purchased large amounts of mari- 
juana and cocaine. On Jan. 2, the agents 
bought half a pound of coke for $14,000. 
Said Detective Nels Munson: “That's 
when we knew we had to move.” 


| ee stagy perhaps, these determined 
efforts to reverse a serious problem 
have upset some workers and sparked 
lawsuits and other actions. Many workers 
who fail drug tests insist that an er- 
ror has been made, arguing that ca- 
reers can be ruined over such a mis- 
take. Others object because the tests 
detect traces of drugs lingering in 
the body that may have no effect on 
job performance. According to Dr 
Reynold Schmidt, corporate medi- 
cal director for Unocal, regular users 
of marijuana, for instance, can test 
positive in some urinalysis screen- 
ings three months or more after 
their last smoke. 

Critics are concerned that the 
drive to eradicate drugs is violating 
individual rights. In San Francisco 
the board of supervisors passed a 
city ordinance last year prohibiting 
random drug tests by any employer, 
after Southern Pacific ordered 600 
workers to provide urine samples 
for testing. The company had fired 
the only employee who refused to 
cooperate 

Southern Pacific and many oth- 
er firms insist that the tests are nec- 
essary. Like Murphy at Capital Cit- 
ies, who started his company’s 
program to fight drugs in part be- 
cause of the cocaine-related death of 
an employee in 1984, many manag- 
ers have seen workers die as a result 
of drug abuse in industrial acci- 
dents, train crashes and highway pileups 
Says Peter Bensinger, a former chief of 
the Drug Enforcement Administration 
who is now a leading consultant on drug 
abuse: “No one has a civil right to violate 
the law. Companies do have a right and 
responsibility to establish sound working 
conditions.” 

Indeed, since the screening program 
was pul into place at Southern Pacific, | 
accidents caused by human error have 
been slashed by more than two-thirds, 
from 911 in 1983 to 285 in 1985. Says 
Company Vice President William Lacy: 
“IT have read the Constitution many 
times, and have yet to find where it au- 
thorizes a person to climb up on a loco- 
motive and operate a train carrying haz- 
ardous material while under the influence 
of drugs.” —By Janice Castro. Reported 
by Jonathan Beaty/Los Angeles and Joseph 
4. Kane/Atlanta, with other bureaus 
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Perched atop ramps, hidden behind bunkers, the forces of Alpha Red and Alpha Green engage in a fierce fight for control on a distant planet 





| 


“I Enjoy Shooting at My Friends” 


A s the Alpha Green and Alpha Red ar- 

mies prepare to do battle, a female 
voice intones, “Welcome Photon war- 
riors.” Neon lights begin pulsating, and ee- 
rie, pounding synthesizer music envelops 
the room. Then, after a countdown (“Five- 
four-three-two-one”), the two sides engage 
in combat, seeking to hunt down and zap 
their opponents with ray guns. Following a 
64-minute cosmic shootout, the soldiers 
are told that their “strategic maneuvers” 
have been completed. Fire ceases, and the 
teams file out. In the lobby, two Photonites 
shed their gear and revert to Tom Hoy, 25, 
and Kelli Saul, 22, both of Denver. Says 
Hoy of life on Planet Photon: “It’s like be- 
ing in a movie.” 

Indeed, Star Wars, to be more pre- 
cise. Photon has fused science fiction, 
warfare and computers into a high-tech 
game that is now a fast-growing fran- 
chise business. Invented by Entrepreneur 
George Carter III, Photon was born after 
Carter saw Star Wars and began thinking 
of a way to let would-be Luke Skywalkers 
shoot each other with laser beams, or the 
next best thing. Carter set up the first 
Photon operation in Dallas in 1984. Since 
then, franchises have opened in Houston, 
Denver, Toronto and Kenilworth, N.J 
Carter has already sold 94 others and ex- 
pects them to begin operating at the rate 
of one a week by spring 

Planet Photon is a cavernous bi-level 
room with tunnels, bunkers and towers 
that spew Martian mist. Space cadets 
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Anyone can become a cosmic warrior in a Photon battle 


roam the terrain on foot. They are divided 
into two battalions, the red and the green, 
with up to ten members each. Every sol- 
dier wears a helmet that flashes tiny red 
or green lights for identification. All carry 
phaser guns, which emit an invisible, in- 
frared beam; chest pods that read the 
phaser beams and keep track of each hit; 
and battery packs that energize the guns, 
helmets and chest pods. The helmets also 
produce mechanical sounds: a zing tells 
the warrior he has scored a hit, a drone 
that he has been hit. The object is to shoot 
the enemy and bombard its home base 
Photon resembles a space trek in 
price as well as style. Start-up costs for 
an outlet are a hefty $500,000. The money 
pays for not only sophisticated lighting 





A warrior aims his phaser in a haze of mist 
Bringing Star Wars down to earth. 
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and computer gear but also indoor moon- 
scaping. Says Carter: “This isn’t like build- 
ing a soft-drink stand.” Still, franchise 
owners say the profits are celestial, and 
they expect to recoup their investments 
easily. Denver Co-Owner Neil Jarvey III 
says his costs run $50,000 a month, but he 
believes that revenues will be twice that 

For Photon addicts, the game Is nota 
cheap habit. Players must pay a onetime 
fee of between $4.50 and $6.50, depending 
on location, for a lifetime passport, and } 
then plunk down from $3 to $3.50 for each 
battle. The costs soon begin to add up 
since many warriors keep trying to im- 
prove their performances. Denver Stock- 
broker Joe Bates, 26, suits up about every 
other night and plays two or three rounds 
Says he: “It’s the competition I like.” 

Play is restricted to people taller than 
4 ft. 6 in. because anyone smaller is consid- 
ered too weak to carry the 13 Ibs. of battle 
gear. About 80% of the warriors are men, 
and most are under 30. Regulars relish the 
game’s martial qualities. Says Samm Wig- 
gins, 32, owner of a Houston delivery ser- 
vice: “I enjoy shooting at my friends.” 

Perhaps Photon’s only problem is 
that old soldiers might just get bored and 
fade away. Complains Denverite Bates: | 
“They need to change things from time to 
time.” But Carter’s empire is ready to 
strike back with new téchnology. Within 
a year, helmets will be equipped so that 
warriors can communicate with each oth- 
er and receive running scores during 
the game. Ultimately, of course, Carter 


| thinks he will prevail, because the Force 


is with him. —By Gordon M. Henry. Reported 
by David §S. Jackson/Dallas and Robert C. 
Wurmstedt/Denver 
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Business Notes 


COMMODITIES 


‘Some Glitter Is Back in Gold 


For most of the decade, 
gold has proved a lackluster in- 
vestment, selling far below its 
glittering 1980 high of $850 an 
ounce. Last week, though, the 
market showed that it still had 
the stuff to stage an old-fash- 
ioned speculative rally. Trad- 
ing volume in New York to- 
taled 101,000 contracts. It was 
the third-biggest day in the 
market's history. Gold closed 
the week at $356.60, the highest level in 18 months. 

The rally seemed a delayed reaction to the declining value of 
the dollar, down more than 20% since last February. Investors 
may also have bought bullion out of fear that hostilities might 
break out between Libya and the U.S. 

The market had an element of mystery as well. The buying 
binge may have been fueled by a single investor group, possibly a 
Middle East consortium. One rumor has it that the Sultan of 
Brunei, monarch of the oil-rich country in northeast Borneo, has 
been buying millions of ounces of gold during the past month. He 
oversees a fortune estimated at $30 billion, and is said to be the 
world’s richest man. Certainly he has the cash to play the gold 
market. 





The Sultan of Brunei can afford it 


TELEVISION 
Creating Static in the Skies 


The American backyard is a bat- 
tleground for the television industry. 
The subject of dispute: 1.5 million sat- 
ellite dish antennas. These contrap- 
tions enable their owners to pick up 
free the 100-odd TV signals that fly 
through the sky. This is irksome to 
programmers transmitting shows to 
local cable operators via satellite. The 
industry estimates that it loses up to 
$700 million a year to commercial 
owners of dishes and forfeits addition- 
al income to private dish owners. 

Last week two leading cable ser- 
vices, Home Box Office and Cinemax, which are both owned by 
Time Inc., acted to stymie this practice. The firms began scram- 
bling their satellite transmissions so that dish owners who try to 
tune into those cable networks will get nothing but a garble. 
Fourteen other cable programmers, including MTV, CNN and 
Showtime, will follow suit. Showtime will start scrambling its 
signals in May. 

Satellite-dish owners can receive those cable services by buy- 
ing a device to unscramble the signals (price: $395). In addition, 
they will have to pay a monthly fee, just like cable viewers. 














Backyard battleground 


RETAILING 


The British Are Leaving 


In American retailing, it pays to be either chic or cheap. 
Upscale stores like Bloomingdale's are thriving, and discounters 
like Wal-Mart do well. The middle of the market, though, is a 
difficult place to set up shop. 

Gimbels, a New York—based department-store chain found- 
ed in 1842 in Indiana, was put up for sale last week. It was a vic- 











tim of the industry’s vanishing middle. Gimbels’ parent compa- 
ny, the British conglomerate B.A.T. Industries, is unloading 
Gimbels’ flagship store in Manhattan, which once was a lively 
rival for nearby Macy’s (“Does Gimbels tell Macy’s?”’), plus 35 
other outlets in New York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
Milwaukee. 

B.A.T. will also shed an additional 57 U.S.-based retail 
stores. These include the Frederick & Nelson and Crescent 
stores in Oregon and Washington, as well as the Kohl’s outlets in 
the Midwest. So far, no buyer has surfaced, but B.A.T. is expect- 
ed eventually to receive about $600 million for Gimbels and the 
three other American retail chains. That cash will surely be used 
to pay off some of the B.A.T. debt, which totaled $2.5 billion at 
year’s end. 


Call to the Nearest Competitor | 


When AT&T was broken up in 1984, many companies looked 
forward to plugging into the phone business, which had been the 
near monopoly of Ma Bell. The $45 billion long-distance market 
seemed especially alluring. Most new carriers, though, have so far 
found no one at home. Some 80% of all American households still 
make long-distance phone calls through AT&T. 

Last week two competitors decided to join forces in fighting 
AT&T. GTE announced that it will merge its Sprint subsidiary, | 
the third largest U.S. long-distance operator, with U.S. Telecom, 
the fourth largest competitor. The new company will be called 
US. Sprint. 

GTE has invested close to $2 billion in Sprint since it bought 
the business from Southern Pacific in 1983 for $750 million. Still, 
Sprint lost nearly $300 million in 1985 alone. Said Charles 
Schelke, an analyst at Smith Barney: “If GTE could have found 
someone willing to take the whole thing, it would have sold all of 
Sprint.” GTE Chairman Theodore Brophy, though, insists that 
he had no intention of shedding Sprint. Said he: “The combined 
venture will be stronger than the sum of its components.” 





And Now, a Throwaway Camera 


Cameras have come a 
long way in the age of high 
tech, but many snapshot 
fans still yearn for the ulti- 
mate in simplicity. For shut- 
terbugs who cannot tell an 
f-stop from an ASA reading 
and have no desire to learn, 
the latest attraction is noth- 
ing less than a throwaway 
camera. Sonora Industrial in 
Brazil is now selling the 
Love Camera, a push-button 
product that is compact, 
automatic and totally disposable. No adjustments, no mistakes, | 
and, once the film is used, no camera. After the customer shoots 
the 20-exposure roll of 16-mm color film, the 2-in. by 34-in. de- 
vice is cracked open like a walnut by an authorized processing 
lab. The film is then developed and sent to the consumer. 

In 1978 Sonora President Nuno Caplan spotted a version of 
the camera in a Miami pharmacy. Intrigued, he bought the 
American company that manufactured it and had his engineers 
improve the design. Some 6 million of the throwaways have now 
been marketed. Priced at $10 or less, the camera is given away 
free as a promotional item by Revlon and other companies. 
Love’s appeal is that all the user has to do is point and click. 


Owaewiaie vim 











Compact, automatic and disposable 
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COVER STORIES 


‘Sport 


“Sweetness” and Might 








From Pa yton to Perry, an old-style football team warms Chicago 


America does not 
need the Chicago 
Bears to tell it that 
iceboxes are irresist- 





ible. For some reason probably larger and | 
possibly even more surprising than Wil- 


liam Perry, the country just needs the 
Chicago Bears. One pro football team or 
another wins most of its games every year, 
but this season more than last, more than 
many winters past, the actual football 
playing has seemed an adjunct to 
the celebration. Though they have 
their appealing characters, includ- 
ing the game’s regal running back, 
Walter Payton, the Bears are far 
from the most comely players in 
the National Football League. In 
fact, beginning with a quarterback 
| who cuts his own hair, young Jim 
McMahon, they could be the least 
glamorous people ever to dine ata 
Super Bowl, which may start to ex- 
plain their charm. 

It's Chicago, of course. That 
always clangs a national cowbell. 
| At recurring Cub and White Sox 
calamities (DePaul’s dependable 
basketball disasters are fairly lo- 
calized pains), the city’s slumped 
shoulders extend over a remark- 
ably broad piece of the nation. But 
some things are not meant to be 
shared and, until now, the Bears 
have embodied most of them. No 
outsider is as wary of freezing con- 
ditions as a Chicagoan is propri- 
etary of frostbite. Any Sunbelt slur 
is returned with a blast of icy supe- 
riority. “Bear weather,” they call 
it. A Midwesterner’s notion of 
comfort is plainly more profound 
than climate, and it is his wisdom 
that few towns are as provincial as 
the ones that fancy themselves cos- 
mopolitan. Chicago has no prob- 





tion to say that the entire fabric of sport 
was sewn in this singular man, but it is a 
fact that Halas shared one field with Jim 
Thorpe and yielded another to Babe 
Ruth. He was a most valuable player in 
the 1919 Rose Bowl and for a moment a 
rightfielder with the New York Yankees, 
but indelibly he was Papa Bear 

When players were players and even 
agents were agents, the Bears had 
Red Grange and Cash & Carry Pyle. Oth- 





Payton on top of “the Refrigerator,” the Rams and the world 





lem with newspaper headlines as 
dispassionate as GO BEARS! 


the Bears are the past. Their lineage goes 
back to the running boards on the very 
Hupmobile in that Canton, Ohio, auto 
showroom where the American Profes- 
sional Football Association and the Deca- 
tur Staleys were concocted in 1920. 
George Halas did most of the talking. The 
A.P.F.A. soon became the N.F.L., and the 
Decatur franchise, originally a sales tool 
for a starch manufacturer named Staley, 
shifted to Chicago in the custody of the 
amazing Halas. It might be an exaggera- 





This space for rent: headbands by McMahon. 


The past draws the country too. For | er names are like trumpets sounding 


Bronko Nagurski. Bulldog Turner. 
George McAfee. Sid Luckman. (If you'll 
pardon a sentimental addition, Willie Ga- 
limore. He even sounded like running.) 
Later: Gale Sayers and Dick Butkus. Peo- 
ple say the Bears are 22 seasons between 
championships, but 1963 was so momen- 
tary and illusory that it seemed more of a 
flashback than a turnaround, a memory 
of glory in the midst of a 40-year despera- 
tion that, almost no matter what happens 
in New Orleans this Sunday, has probably 


evaporated for good. If 1963 reached back 
to 1946 for inspiration, Halas reached 
back to 1963 for Mike Ditka. 
In one of his last brisk assertions be- 
fore he died in 1983 at the age of 88, Halas 
retrieved his old tight end from Tom 
Landry’s coaching staff in Dallas and 
| charged Ditka with restoring a mood. 

When he was a player, Ditka’'s style had 
| been to pin teammates on the locker- 
| room wall if they neglected to meet his 
standards. As a coach, he is hard 
on the furniture. “When the play- 
ers walked in the first day,” recalls 
Payton, “Mike was standing there 
with his arms folded. He nodded to 
[Assistant] Ted Plumb, who start- 
ed calling roll. I thought, ‘We're in 
the Army now.’” Ditka, 46, is 
from Aliquippa, Pa., and his peo- 
ple are from the Ukraine, Na- 
gurski stock. A Canadian who has 
lived most of his rich life just 
across a frozen lake in Minnesota, 
Bronko, 77, once claimed to have 
no personal knowledge of summer. 
That's the Bear toughness. “Some 
teams are named Smith,” Ditka 
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says. “Some are named Gra- 
bowski.” He bends his mustache 
into a snarling smile. “We're 


the Grabowskis.” 

Even Payton, 
whose cloying 
“Sweetness,”’ counts 
among the brutes. When Payton 
passed Jim Brown last season to 
become the leading rusher in 
league history (14,860 yds. to date), 
Brown gave him a blessing that the 
proud Cleveland runner would 
have withheld from Pittsburgh’s 
Franco Harris. “Payton is a gladia- 
tor,” he said. “Walter follows the 
code.” Brown was a better runner; 
so was Sayers. But for running, 
blocking, throwing passes and 
catching them, Payton is all- 
| around the most productive football play- 


the teddy bear 
nickname is 


er of the two-platoon era. “For most of his 
career, teams have been able to key on 
him alone,” notes Defensive Tackle John 
Dutton of the Dallas Cowboys, “and still 
no one has stopped him.’ Matt Suhey, 
Payton’s current backfield mate, figures 
that “the best ground-gaining combina- 
tion of all time is Walter Payton and any 
other running back.” 

How Payton has endured these eleven 
seasons, physically and spiritually, still so 


himself 











near to the top of his game, is more thana | 
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wonder. He logged a record nine straight 
100-yd. running games this season and led 
the team in receptions. After Chicago 
thrashed the Los Angeles Rams, 24-0, to 
take the National Conference champion- 
ship, one Bear after another stopped by 
Payton’s locker just to touch him. “Eleven 
years of climbing that mountain,” he 
sighed, speaking not altogether figurative- 
ly. As the boy once ran the hot sandbanks 
by the Pearl River close to his home in 
Columbia, Miss., the man has made a 
training device of a black dirt hill near 
suburban Arlington Heights. “I have to 
work harder every year,” he says. “Let's 
put it this way, when I first started playing 
football, I didn’t use as much adhesive 
tape as I use now.” So at least two months 
before each season, his regimen begins 

Always he tests himself against youth, 
most recently in the person of an indefati- 
| gable Indiana University football player 
named Kevin Kelly, 20. “My goal was to 
make him drop,” says Payton, 31, who 
gauges the hill’s angle and rise at about 
45° and 50 ft. “Ever jog up 25 flights of 
stairs? It burns. Your legs, your buttocks, 
your back, your chest, your stomach—ev- 
erything wants to leave you.” Then, Pay- 
ton smiles, young Kelly asks him, “Ready 
to go again?” But more telling than Pay- 
ton’s muscular capability for playing this 
game is his emotional capacity for enjoy- 
ing it. “He’s a man-child, a grown-up 
kid,” says Safety Gary Fencik, a ten-year 
observer. “He’s always out there throwing 
and kicking. I've never known anyone 
who likes to play outdoors so much. It’s 
not even football. I used to worry that he’d 
get hurt. I used to pray every night. But 
he’s got a frame that just seems invinci- 
ble.” A frame of mind? 


he analogy of a child is helpful in 
discerning Payton, who has the 
smile and voice of a choirboy. Al- 
ways Walter, never Walt or Wally 
His given middle name is Jerry, though, 
not Jerome, as if the diminutive has al- 
ways been right there just below the sur- 
face. Even his signature, a high-stepping 
kick in the open field, is a remnant from 
the first grade. “After school the teachers 
would line us up and escort us to the edge 
of campus. Everyone moved so slow. I 
didn’t know why I had to stop.” When he 
finally broke free of authority, Payton 
kicked loose in a burst of unremitting joy 
At seven he received a present of a set of 
drums, and absently now he turns almost 
everything before him into percussion in- 
struments, including linebackers. Payton 
is fond of the phrase, “Tomorrow is not 
promised to anyone,” but repeats it with- 
out conviction. Delivering his annual re- 
lirement estimate of “two more years,” he 
betrays no real sense of mortality. Back in 
the worst days, whenever the Bears were 
out of the running, all there was left to do 
was watch Payton run. Well, he is not the 
whole offense anymore, but he is going to 
the Super Bow! 
While Ditka attempts to hold on 


Superflake McMahon's turn to growl 
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Linebacker Wilber Marshall becomes the 23rd Bear and tenth member of the defense to score a touchdown this season 


somewhat, the football is now fundamen- 
tally the property of that idiosyncratic 
punk rocker or just rocker or just punk 
McMahon, who favors red spandex tights 
and wraparound sunglasses with checker- 
board panes. He puts nobody in mind of 
Sid Luckman. Trying to unknot the lace 
on his toy holster with a fork, McMahon 
stabbed himself in the eye at six, and the 
little buckaroo has been jabbing conven- 
tions all the 20 years since. Emphatically 
a non-Mormon at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, he set records for scandalizing 
Provo that will never be broken. Stashed 
away his junior year as an accommoda- 
tion to Mare Wilson, McMahon now 
says of the Los Angeles quarterback, 
“He’s not a bad player. He just 
doesn’t belong with the Raiders. He 
belongs with Dallas, where every- 
body’s Goody Two-shoes.”” New Or- 
leans has not battened down for 
such a visitor since Jean Laffite 
McMahon’s relationship with 
Ditka recalls Halas’ trials 30 years 
ago with Doug Atkins, the prototype 
of the freethinking Bear as well as 
the only player who ever outcussed 
the old man. “He was undoubtedly 
the greatest defensive end in foot- 
ball,’ Halas explained later 
“You're not going to throw a cham- 
pionship out the window trying to 
discipline a guy like that.” At one 
point this season there was some 
question whether Ditka and McMa- 
hon were even talking. “That's ri- 
diculous,” Ditka said. “Just the other day 
I told him on the sidelines, ‘Shut up.’ ” But 
when the Rams game fell on a blowy day 
at Soldier Field, Ditka trusted McMahon 
to come out throwing to his breezy receiv- 
ers like Willie Gault, the track star, and 
Dennis McKinnon, the football player. 
On the other hand, when Ditka dis- 
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patched a draw play in the third quarter, | one of them that knows what the hell he’s 


McMahon snorted and whipped a touch- 
down pass to Gault. Los Angeles Coach 
John Robinson said he “played like a 
great quarterback today. He had presence 
and command.” Now, there’s a slogan for 
a headband. 

The other Bears think he handles 
himself like a defensive player, a high 
compliment in Chicago, for this is eter- 
nally a defensive team. Ditka’s shutout 
department is run independently by a 
straight-talking old ramrod named Buddy 
Ryan, an Oklahoman partial to cowboy 
boots and farm hats that say HORIZON 





Halas reached back to 1963 for an old style and Ditka 
“Some are Smiths. We're Grabowskis.”” 


| SEEDS. In an era when most coaches feel 
obliged to soothe the players’ psyches, 
Ryan is a link to the past. He took one 
wide look at “the Refrigerator” last 
summer and declared the Clemson first 
rounder to be “a wasted draft choice.” But 
this was not an unusual introduction for a 
Bear rookie. “That's because there ain’t 








doing,” Ryan says 

Consider the formative years of Mid- 
dle Linebacker Mike Singletary, the 
team’s conscience. He is now the hub of 
the "46" defense (retired Kamikaze Doug 
Plank’s old jersey number, a monument to 
mayhem). However, during Singletary’s 
rookie season in 1981, Ryan summarily 
yanked him in favor of an experienced 
hand of meager skills. After a few minutes 
on the sidelines, the chastened player 
murmured to the distracted coach, “I 
know what I did wrong now. Should I go 
back in?” Ryan looked at him as if unable 
to recall who he was. “What? No, 
no, son. We're going to try to win 
this game.” Singletary appears 
strangely civilized out of uniform, 
which is more than Tackle Steve 
McMichael and End Dan Hampton 
can say. Most of his statements are 
as direct as a third-and-one collision 
with battering Ram Eric Dickerson 
“To be honest, I didn’t like Buddy 
very much at first, but there’s noth- 
ing I wouldn't do for him now 
When he comes up to you and says, 
‘I guess I had you wrong. I really 
thought you could do the job,’ you 
like to die. I'm not playing for my 
family or Chicago, but for him.” 

Next to the fact that 23 different 
Bears have scored touchdowns this 
year, the most outlandish statistic is 
that ten of them were playing de- 
fense. Considering that no team had 
ever marched unscored upon through the 
playoffs before, it takes some nerve for the 
Bears to insist that they were even better | 
defensively last year. Besides nerve, they | 
also have evidence. The Pro Bowl safety 
Todd Bell and the splendid linebacker Al 
Harris held out for more money this sea- 
son and have missed the entire festival. 
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Richard Dent, a particu- 
larly wanton defensive 
end, chose to work while 
he grumbled. Dent threat- 
ened to forgo the Super 
Bowl, but backed down 
when Ditka seemed in- 
clined to play the game 
anyway “Tm sick 
for Todd Bell,” says Fen- 
cik. “He’s the best safety 
I've ever played with. It’s 
not just a matter of losing 
two players’ talents. It's 
a matter of—hey, they're 
part of us.” 

Fencik, 31, is a Yalie 
with a taste for administer- 
ing concussions, one of 
merely 15 Ivy Leaguers in 
the N.FL. “When you 
don’t go to school on an 
athletic scholarship,” he 
says, ‘there's a special 
pleasure in playing college 
football. It's something 
you're doing sort of for 
free, almost for fun, no strings attached 
Also, you have a little different perspec- 
live on other things you want to achieve- 
like getting an education. There are a lot 
of guys walking around the N.F.L. with 
certificates of attendance.” He is more 
startled by the number of Bears walking 
around with no bad memories. “Do you 
know, over half of these players have nev- 
er been on a losing Bear team?” 

Among them, of course, William Per- 
ry, 23, the least accomplished member of 
the defense, the least essential attachment 
to the offense, the most famous football 
player in the world. “I thought I'd just 
come in and play behind the All-Pros,” re- 
flects the Bears’ 6-ft. 2-in., 
304-lb. regular defensive 
tackle and part-time run- 
ning back. “You know, play 
a little short-yardage de- 
fense, some special teams, 
make a few tackles hopeful- 
ly. But to end up on offense 
and stuff, scoring touch- 
downs and everything, be- 
ing on a team that’s 17 and 
1 too. It’s just a lucky time.” 
A lucky time. “Big Will,” 
laughs McMichael lightly, 
delightedly. If any team- 
mates begrudge Perry his 
windfall, they have been 
discreet. “When he first got 
into the defense, I'd have to 
tell him every place to go. 
We'd make the call in the 
huddle—break!—and_ he'd 
look right at me. Big Will.” 

Coach Ryan _ says, 
“He’s improving, but he’s 
got to lose some more 
weight. If he reports in 
shape next year, he could 
be a player, Otherwise, 
write him off.” That would 
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Chicago's unreasonable climate can make its citizens blue in the face 


be terribly hard now. As much or as little as 
Perry is, he personally never claimed to be 
anything more. This may have been his dig- 
nity and surely was his grace. “The Perry 
thing, as much as anything,” Ditka says, 
“made people think, ‘Hey, these guys are 
having fun.’ It was kind of flukish, the way it 
happened.” If the Perry thing gave a sort of 
melancholy life to that smoky old carnival 
bark, “Monsters of the Midway,” the Perry 
person made the mood of the sideshow 
bright. “Everything has been a thrill to me,” 
whistles this cheerful man through his ven- 
tilated smile. “The whole season. It’s funny 
to see me doing TV commercials. My wife 
and I sometimes look over at each other and 
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A dancing Bear of some renown does The Super Bowl Shuffle all over town 


just laugh. One day some- 
body won't ask you for your 
autograph. You won't be on 
TV, and that'll be O.K. too.” 
In the meantime, The 
Super Bowl Shuffle, an out- 
rageous brag-and-stomp 
recording for charity, has 
gone gold in Chicago. The 
Loop has gone more than a 
little loopy. Two weeks 
ago, TV viewers in the ma- 
ternity ward were trying to 
time their contractions to 
deliver at halftime. And 
now “nickel defense” bot- 
tles are appearing in store- 
fronts as the public chips in 
to defray Linebacker Wil- 
ber Marshall’s $2,000 fine 
for excessive on-field 
violence and McMahon's 
$5,000 penalty for adver- 
lising sporting goods on his 
forehead. (Last week he 
donated his headband 
space to Commissioner 
Pete Rozelle in tribute.) On its editorial 
page, the Tribune tried to explain to over- 
whelmed out-of-towners that “the Bears 
have just reversed Chicago's feeling that 
it was somehow a city on the slide, a city 
of rusting smokestack industry, of vio- 
lence and perpetual political scandal.” 
Clearly, “only someone who has lived in 
the Snowbelt in January can understand 
what the Bears have done to Chicago 
They have given us something to hope 
and cheer for in January, the time when | 
ordinarily that bleak post-holiday depres- 
sion sets in, and all we have to look for- 
ward to are subzero temperatures, bliz- 
zards and watching our cars rust. This 
January, cabin fever has 


been replaced by Bears 
fever.” 
New England is in 


roughly the same throes 
Though the Bears hoped to 
avenge their only loss 


against the Miami Dol- 
phins, the Patriots are 
the more seemly oppo- 


nents. For the 20th Super 
Bowl, fresh new teams are 
a sound idea. Chicago de- 
feated New England last 
September, 20-7, but the 
Bears should be reminded 
that three weeks before 
they edged the Washing- 
ton Redskins in the 1940 
championship game, 73-0, 
the Redskins clobbered 
them, 7-3. As if bracing 
himself against an old de- 
spair, Payton says, “The 
worst thing in the world is 
to reach for a star and 
fall short.” Whoever wins 





“Everything has been a thrill,” says Perry. “It’s funny to see me on TV.” 





the Super Bowl, how 

could anyone fall short 

now? —By Tom Callahan 
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A Sudden Flash of Patriotism 


Berry and New England carry each other to the top 


ay While emotions in 
os ) Chicago have been 
is * gathering force all 
See season, the elation in 
Boston and environs qualifies as a flash 
fever. Only a little more than a month 
ago, goodness had been confirmed, but 
greatness was still unsuspected by even 
the most exuberant of the Patriots’ worn 
and wistful constituency. As recently as 
last year, this was a fifth-place 
team behind the Boston Celtics, 
Red Sox, Bruins and Fluties. At 
least a modern Super Bowl rec- 
ord must have collapsed when, in 
contrast to the Chicago lottery, 
the Patriots were able to accom- 
modate every season-ticket hold- 
er (count them, 7,500) with two 
ducats apiece for the big game. 
Twelve hundred and fifty people 

| demurred 
Like a storybook character, 
| the humblest wild-card team fol- 
| lowed the thorniest of all the play- 
off routes, a treacherous path that 
wound through New Jersey (the 
Jets) and Los Angeles (the Raid- 
ers) before coming out at Miami’s 
impregnable Orange Bowl. Since 
1966, the Pats had opposed the 
Dolphins there 18 times and won 
exactly never. Coach Don Shula’s division 
champions split two games with New Eng- 
land this season, home and away, but the 
third try turned out to be charming (and 
emphatic, 31-14). “I feel like Alice in Won- 
derland was a true story, like I'm inside a 
wonderful fantasy,” said American Foot- 
ball League Pioneer Billy Sullivan, who is 
entangled in a legal quarrel with minority 
stockholders and has had to tag his pre- 

cious team for sale 
| The Patriots have not ascended to a 
final championship game since the pre- 
| merger season of 1963, when they lost to 
| San Diego, 51-10. That was the year Chi- 
| cago last claimed the National Football 
| League championship. Though a 
lopsided score is conceivable 
again, the Bears would be wise 
not to dismiss Patriot Tackle Bri- 
an Holloway’s contention, “We 
have some magic.” No one could 
mistake its source: Coach Ray- 
mond Berry, 52. Capping his first 
full season on the job, the legend- 
ary Baltimore Colt pass catcher 
was hoisted jubilantly aboard his 
players’ shoulders and given an 
extended ride about the stadium 
such as no pro and few college 
coaches or even matadors have 
ever enjoyed. “They did carry me 
off the field, didn't they?” Berry 
said later in the self-effacing 
manner he brought to the Na- 
tional Football League 31 years 
ago from Paris, Texas. “I was 

floating already anyway.” 
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Back when Berry was the favorite re- 
ceiver of Johnny Unitas and just about ev- 
eryone else, his attention to minute detail 
was as much a part of his lore as the one 
leg shorter than the other or the feeble vi- 
sion and sensitivity to light that sometimes 
required him to wear the only football hel- 
met ever equipped with sunglasses. On the 
road, Berry actually carried his own bath- 
room scale to be sure of a consistent read- 


“Floating already anyway,” Berry is borne aloft in Miami 


ing. If he played best at 182 Ibs., he did 
not intend to be 181 or 183. Unitas still 
marvels at the diving catches Berry insist- 
ed on rehearsing without much concern for 
the skin on his elbows and knees. When no 
passer was handy, Berry's habit was to run 
phantom patterns over and over, pausing 
now and then to consult the file of index 


| cards he kept with him on the sidelines in a 


cigar box 

At first the Patriots thought his fum- 
ble-recovery drill a trifle too eccentric. 
How many ways can there be to fall on a 
football? And when does anyone ever 
have time to think of them? Hiding one 


| ball under stacks of tackling dummies 








When the offense is coming: James if by land, Eason if by: air 


(the princess and the pea), Berry would 
loose two players at a time to roll around 
in the mattresses until one of them came 
up with it. If this seems a hilarious way to 
practice for a football game, consider the 
fact that the Patriots have recovered op- 
ponents’ fumbles a bountiful 33 times this 
season, nine in the three playoff games 
and four against the Dolphins. They also 
practice causing them. 

When New England lost three of the 
season’s first five games, Berry somehow 
was able to tell the players that they were 
“right on schedule” without making it 
sound like an insult. None of them, not 
_ even the exquisite 13-year guard | 
ohn Hannah, had ever before | 
° heard a coach say that he enjoyed | 
watching them play. The season's | 
first loss was to the Bears in Chi- 
cago, 20-7, when the Patriots’ of- 
fense alighted no longer in Bear 
territory than it took Runner 
Craig James to complete a 90-yd 
touchdown play. “We were still 
looking for an offensive identity 
then,” says James, 25, who is sel- 
dom identified anymore as Eric 
Dickerson’s running partner at 
Southern Methodist University. 
In the same way, economical 
Passer Tony Eason is losing his 
original handle as one of five 
quarterbacks drafted three years 
ago ahead of Dan Marino. Bul- 
warked by Linebackers Andre 
Tippett and Don Blackmon, the 
defense has never had to introduce itself. 

Off the field, the Patriots’ postseason 
has not been peaceful. In Los Angeles, 
General Manager Pat Sullivan, 33, Billy's 
boy, watched the game from the sidelines 
while bullyragging Raider Defensive End 
Howie Long. Next, curiouser and cur- 
iouser, Sullivan confronted Long in the 
milling aftermath. Linebacker Matt Millen 
dusted him off with a helmet, and Sullivan 
was restricted to the stands at Miami. Ina 
sadder episode a couple of days later, 
young Wide Receiver Irving Fryar, 23, the 
leading punt returner in the N.EFL., 
showed up with a severed tendon in the lit- 
ule finger of his right hand. At first he de- 

scribed it as a kitchen accident, 
s but Fryar’s pregnant wife fol- 
= lowed him in bruises to the emer- 
gency room, and the team has ac- 
knowledged a domestic fight 
On the ground that the media 
attention might distract the team, 
the front office considered leav- 
ing Fryar home regardless of 
his physical availability. But 
once the doctor determined 
Fryar was able, and would not 
be risking further damage, the 
coach stepped in and said em- 
phatically he’s going. The Patriots 
are finally a team, and Berry still 
wants to keep the weight exact 
and intact. After the Miami upset, 
John Hannah could only say, 
“Its a miracle.” Sure, 
like an unplanned-for catch on a 











Plus a defen se that needs no introduction 


skinned knee —By Tom Callahan 
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Life’s Not a Bowl 
Of Any Single Thing 
Memories of 20 years gone by 7 
ae ey cause supermen play in it. The 

Sr name struck Kansas City Chiefs 


Owner Lamar Hunt in the gentle course of watching 
one of his children at play with a resilient rubber ball. 
Super Ball. Super Bowl. But how resilient are the play- 
ers? For two full decades now the buildup has grown, 
and grown, way past the point of overwhelming just 
the game. Over 100 million people have been counted 
in its audience and over $1 million has been paid fora 
minute of their attention. Sometimes the contest 
seems the least of the spectacle, and the ball-playing 
children are easily forgotten. Here, as gathered by 
TIME Sport Writer Tom Callahan, is a revisiting: rec- 
ollections grand and small. It is not a collection of dra- 
matic war stories but a selection of corresponding jig- 
saw pieces, one from each game, the sum of which 
may suggest something of the human experience. 





It is not called the Super Bowl be- 


ea 
re 
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Green Bay Packers 35 
Kansas City Chiefs 10 


“If I'd known it was going to get this big, I'd have kept the 
football,” says Packer Receiver Max McGee, 53, who scored 
the first super touchdown after staying out all night entertain- 
ing “a very nice girl from Chicago.” He never expected to 
play. “I was over the hill.” But Boyd Dowler fell injured, “and 
the next thing I knew Bart Starr was audibling a quick little 
post pattern, my wake- 
up call. I had a philoso- 
phy: quarterbacks mak- 
ing $100,000 shouldn't 
throw passes behind re- 
ceivers making $30,000 
So, trying not to get 
killed, I reached back to 
knock the ball down, 
and somehow the point 
just hit me in the palm 
and stuck.” Retired 
within a year, McGee 
opened a Mexican res- 


taurant, Chi-Chi's, 
which multiplied into 
franchises. His worth 


now is measured in the 
tens of millions of dol- 
lars, and racehorses in 
which he once invested 
pari-mutuelly are now 
his pets. “I got lucky,” 
he says. 





| Packer Receiver 





Green Bay Packers 33 
OaklandRaiders 14 


Starting as a rookie in 1968, the guard Gene Upshaw would 
sample a Raider Super Bowl in every decade. “Like crawling, 
walking and running,” says the current executive director of the 
Players Association. “Remember, the first four games were 
called the A.EL.-N.E.L. World Championship. The A.F.L.ers 
wondered if it was going to last.” Just for playing in the Super 
Bowl, the Raiders received rings, but Receiver Fred Biletnikoff 
took to calling them losers’ rings, and the name stuck. Upshaw, 
40, says, “To tell you the truth, I don’t even know where 
mine is.” He had once 
dreamed of playing for 
the Green Bay Packers, 
of leading the famed 
Packer sweep. “After we 
lost, I went over to their 
dressing room and sat 
down next to the great 
tackle Henry Jordan.” 
Jordan predicted that 
Upshaw would be back 
for a number of title 
games and advised him 
to savor them. “After my 
80s Super Bowl, I had 
two seasons left. For 
some reason, I couldn't 
leave the dressing room. 
I was the last player 
there. The attendants 
were cleaning up. I guess 
I was holding on to it, 
like Jordan said. Hold- 
ing on as longas I could.” 


Gene Upshaw 
Raider Guard 
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New York Jets 16 
Baltimore Colts 7 


Being a former Colt, one who left Baltimore on mean 
terms, Jet Cornerback Johnny Sample pressed a personal 
grudge and won a private Super Bowl, but he lost something 
too. Sample recalls, “At one point I jumped on [Colts Running 
Back] Tom Matte out of bounds. He didn’t do much after 
that.”” Another time, “momentum carried me into the Colts’ 
bench and I got slugged with six or seven helmets.”’ Other raps 
were to come. Not surprisingly, football had nothing for him 
after his playing career ended within a year. “I'd hoped to 
coach,” says Sample, 48, 
“but the only letter I 
could bring myself to 
write wasn’t answered.” 
In 1972 a federal court 
convicted him of check 
fraud, and he served 366 
days in prison. At Allen- 
wood, Pa., “not a jail, a 
summer camp,” Sample 
realized how much he 
“needed to be connected 
somehow” with sports. 
“I never played tennis 
before I retired, but I 
played there every day.” 
Now Sample is a tennis 
linesman at tourna- 
ments like the US. 
Open and last week’s 
Masters in New York. 
As he puts it, “I’m back 
in the game,” this time 
on the side of the rules. 


Johnny Sample 


Jet Cornerback 
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Kansas City Chiefs 23 
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“Look at Kassulke running around,” Kansas City Chiefs 
Coach Hank Stram gloated in a famous film of the runaway. “It 
looks like a Chinese fire drill.” About 34 years later, a motorcy- 
cle accident paralyzed Karl Kassulke’s legs. Recalling only that 
the Chiefs had an intricate offense, he says, “Certain memories 
have been lost, but I’ve got my normal thinking back,” and he 
has been “fending very well in a wheelchair.” Able to drive a 
special car, Kassulke, 44, works for Broken Wing, a Christian 
outreach to the handi- 
capped. He teaches the 
various transferring 
techniques, such as from 
wheelchair to bed. “And 
did you know I married 
my nurse?” As a matter 
of fact, they have a son 
who is six. “When you 
marry your nurse,” he 
says, “life is complete.” 
In and out of a coma for 
weeks after the crash, 
Kassulke guesses he bor- 
rowed on something 
learned in football that 
he is trading on still. “I 
knew how to take things 
in stride, how to size up 
the competition, how to Sf Pu 
fight back, I guess. You : 
don’t just throw in the Karl Kassulke 
towel if you lose the Viking Safety 


Super Bowl.” | 
Dallas Cowboys 24 


V | Benne Dolphins 3 


Dallas Runner Duane Thomas thought of the movies, but 
the Super Bowl’s Garbo made it only as far as a momentary 
job in microfilm at 20th Century-Fox. “I may not be a movie 
star,” says the leading rusher of Super Bowl VI. “But I’m a 
moving star.” A number of sales positions have gone by, and 
for the past six months he has been selling medical supplies to 
hospitals. Imagining Thomas a spieler is a little Startling 
“Oh, I've always been able to communicate. It’s just that foot- 
ball is a nonverbal communication. Anything I believe in 
wholeheartedly, I can 
get across.” His famed 
iconoclasm on the Su- 
per Bowl—"'If this is the 
ultimate game, why is 
there another one next 
year?”—still suits him 
“I've always had this 
certain character,” says 
Thomas, 38. “The mot- 
to at my high school 
was ‘You pay your debts 
to the past by putting 
your future in debt to 
yourself.’ Even in col- 
lege I'd audible to the 
quarterback if I didn’t 
agree with the play. I 
know it’s been hard for 
people to accept the 
way I am. It’s been hard 
for me to accept being 
this way. But I have to 
be myself.” 


Minnesota Vikings 













Duane Thomas 
Cowboy Running Back 
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Baltimore Colts 16 
Dallas Cowboys 13 


With five seconds to go in the game, and only two years left 
in his football career, a 23-year-old boy kicked a 32-yd. field 
goal that won a Super Bowl. “What do you do after you've won 
the Super Bowl?” Jim O’Brien asked himself, and there was no 
answer. “I was single,” he says, “and I was immature. I did 
some dumb things.” He got into a barroom fight, and a bottle in 
the face cost him some of the vision in one eye. “That's my 
badge of stupidity.” It took a few years, but with the help of a 
wife, O’Brien eventually 
found a life in construc- 
tion management (mak- 
ing inventions on the 
side, none as yet patent- 
ed). “I’m 38 now, and 
I've finally figured it out 
The thing about Ameri- 
cans is, we have no he- 
roes of substance, only 
athletes and movie stars. 
The inventors, the can- 
cer-cure finders, are in 
the real game. It could 
have been better for me 
if I had never made that 
kick. I'd have been more 
serious, But practicing 
every day as a kid, I al- 
ways dreamed of the 
last-second field goal to 
win the biggest game in 
the world, and there it 
was.” 


Jim O’Brien 
Colt Kicker 






Miami Dolphins 14 


V I Washington Redskins 7 


The little Cypriot necktie maker and tie-score breaker, 
Garo Yepremian, 41, completed (in a manner of speaking) the 
only pass he ever attempted, for a touchdown at that, ina Super 
Bow! of all places, to the other team, alas. “One pass, can you 
imagine?” he says. “Some guys throw 50 a week and are never 
remembered by anyone.” Six years before, Yepremian had 
kicked off for the Detroit Lions in the first American game 
he ever saw. But by the climax of his second Super Bowl he 
had mastered the nuances. As Miami sought to clinch its 
undefeated season with 
two minutes left, Wash- 
ington bounced Yepre- 
mian’s 41-yd. field goal 
attempt right back to 
him, and Garo knew 
what he had to do. He 
still damns the fates: “If 
only I wasn’t left-footed 
and right-handed.” For 
days after the disaster, 
Yepremian felt like “an 
outcast.” Then, one day, 
“a letter arrived from 
Coach Shula full of all 
the good things I'd done 
I still take it out and 
read it sometimes. Be- 
sides fooling around 
with ties, I'm doing 
promotions. There are 
other Super Bowls to 
achieve. I can throw a 
mean pass now.” 





Garo Yepremian 
Dolphin Kicker 
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Miami Dolphins 24 
Minnesota Vikings 7 


When you ask for Mercury Morris, a correctional officer 
says, “You mean ‘Euu-Geeene’ Morris,” which is O.K. with the 
Dolphins’ lost runner. “Mercury did the crime,” says Morris, 
39. “Gene ts doing the time.” For the past four years, “one day 
at a time”; for the past three months, Thursday to Thursday. 
Like football scores, appellate results are posted weekly, and 
Morris is full of hope again that the mandatory will be removed 
from his 15-to-20-year cocaine sentence. His humor is intact. 
He can smile at the 
memory of being sin- 
gled out in front of ev- 
eryone as someone who 
would never be singled 
out. No pictures in old 
jerseys for Merc, who 
must always be in uni- 
form now. Wistfully he 
says, “A prison is lit up 
like a stadium, and 
sometimes it even 
sounds like a football 
game. Every team has 
fans in here, and the 
countdown to the Super 
Bowl is amazing. For a 4 
o'clock game they start 
staking spots at the TV 
around 11.” Morris 
waits for the kickoff and 
springs to the telephone. 
“That's when the line is 
the shortest.” 


MORGAN 





Mercury Morris 
Dolphin Running Back 






Pittsburgh Steelers 21 
Dallas Cowboys 17 


The oil business has been brutal this year. Sometimes the 
old Cowboy Cliff Harris, 37, misses “a defined field where 
flags are thrown.” Then he smiles and remembers the sin- 
gular instant of Super Bowl X, when, for mocking Roy Gere- 
la’s missed field goal, he was body-slammed by Linebacker 
Jack Lambert. “In Dallas, logical thoughts were ingrained,” 
Harris says, “emotional reactions discouraged. The funny 
thing is, you know how to play the best when you can no 

| longer play at all. Even watching games now, the emotions of 


football flow through 
| me, but I'm still in 
my mind a thinking 


football player. People 
around me boo and 
cheer and really don’t 
| understand.” When no 
penalty befell Lambert, 
the Steelers soared, the 
| Cowboys slumped. It 
| struck Harris as a be- 
trayal of ideals, and yet 
he was consolable later. 
“You have something to 
look forward to only 
if you do lose. After 
one that we won, I 
looked over at Charlie 
Waters and whispered, 
‘But whom do we play 
next?” When you win 
the Super Bowl—I hesi- 
tate to say it—you're 
depressed.” 





Cliff Harris 
Cowboy Safety 
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Pittsburgh Steelers 16 
Minnesota Vikings 6 


Back on the final day of the 1969 season, at Tulane Stadium 
in New Orleans, the Pittsburgh Steelers lost their 13th straight 
game for Rookie Coach Chuck Noll, who predicted a few of 
them “would soon be getting on with their life’s work.” Immedi- 
ately Ray Mansfield, 44, a center and therefore a realist, started 
selling life insurance on the side. “We never have that one ex- 
treme moment of football glory,” he says, “so offensive linemen 
are less afraid of living on.” They receive on-the-job training in 
anonymity. A gathering 
of the heftiest Steelers 
watched the Super Bowl 
together that year, and 
at one point Mansfield 
gave voice to their 
unreasonable dream of 
someday playing in one. 
As it happened, they 
would play in four, 
starting back in Tulane 
Stadium at Super Bowl 
IX. “The few of us 
who spent half our Steel- 
er careers with a hope- 
less bottom team gazed 
around that field at each 
other and at the younger 
players. They had no 
idea.” The starving team 
from the starving town 
at the great banquet. 
“They had absolutely no 
idea.” 


Ray Mansfield 


Steeler Center 







Oakland Raiders 32 
Minnesota Vikings 14 


“TI didn’t like to lose,” says Lawyer Alan Page, 40, a special 
assistant to the Minnesota attorney general, “but no one has 
ever explained to me how one loss blights a season.” Sometimes, 
the worst thing to be in America is second best in the world, “It 
doesn’t make much sense, does it?” He started four Super Bowls 
at defensive tackle and, ending with XI, lost every one. “Almost 
none of the specifics have stayed with me. In retrospect, the re- 
sult really isn’t all that important. The excitement is in the 
striving, not the attaining, going out and trying to perform, 
hopefully enjoying our- 
selves along the way.” 
Page gives little thought 
to football now. “The 
things I learned there 
aren't very transferable. 
I suppose they shaped 
me, but I have never 
consciously drawn on 
them.” Even the Super 
Bowl cannot call him 
back. “It doesn’t par- 
ticularly interest me. To 
some degree, it’s inescap- 
able for everyone, but I 
won't go out of my way 
to watch it. For a foot- 
ball player, I guess I'm 
not much of a football 
fan. To tell you the 
truth, I never quite 
understood the whole 
magic vision people see 
around sports.” 





Alan Page 
Viking Tackle 
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Xi Dallas Cowboys 27 
Denver Broncos 10 

For 17 pro seasons as an assistant coach, starting with the 
newborn Boston Patriots in 1960, Red Miller dreamed of his 
moment. He never dreamed it would last but a moment. In his 
careful, defensive way, the 49-year-old “rookie” head coach 
squired the Broncos to the Super Bowl as Denver's deprived 
fans painted the country a bright orange. “I walked out onto the 
field,” Miller says, “and thought, ‘I used to coach at Astoria 
High.’ ” Within three years he was available to Astoria again, 
but the U.S. Football 
League’s Denver Gold 
hired him for his mar- 
ketability. Sales boomed 
briefly, but within a year 
he was fired again. At 
58, Miller has, in a 
phrase coaches use on 
cut day, “resumed life” 
as a Dean Witter stock- 
broker. Norris Weese, 
the Bronco quarterback 
who finished the Super 
Bowl, visited Miller's of- 
fice recently, and the 
coach gave him a tour of 
the different-size cubi- 
cles. “Like coaching,” 
Miller says, “it’s just a 
matter of putting in 
more hours than anyone 
else. I want to win the 
stockbrokers’ super 
bowl. Hell, yes.” 


XIV Pittsburgh Steelers 31 
LosAngelesRams 19 

Several years before the Rams reached the Super Bowl, 
Defensive End Fred Dryer and Teammate Lance Rentzel 
spoofed the famous hype by crashing the press box in the '20s 
guise of Front-Page Reporters Cubby O’Switzer and Scoops 
Brannigan. Each carried a “press” card in his cap and a $50 
bill in his kit for flashing at bellhops and other cheap purposes 
“After that, I couldn't help but smile at the Super Bowl,” says 
Dryer, 39, for whom acting has become a profession. He plays 
Police Detective Hunter on television. “When all the over- 
coaching, overprepar- 
ing and overwriting is 
done, the Super Bow! is 
a goddam game. We 
played well. I let the 
event in completely and 
enjoyed the whole thing 
tremendously. The loss 
was gone the second I 
walked out of the stadi- 
um.” Vacating football 
was more complicated, 
like dropping a long- 
standing character. “To 
put it aside,” says Dry- 
er, “you almost have to 
give up the fact of who 
you were. I couldn’t be 
an athlete in my mind 
the rest of my life, so I 
left the football player 
behind. Within a year, 


Ram Defensive End it was like I never 
played sports.” 


Red Miller 


Bronco Coach 
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XI Pittsburgh Steelers 35 
Dallas Cowboys 31 

He dropped the Super Bowl, smack in his hands, keeled 
over just like Charlie Brown and collapsed in the end zone for- 
ever. “Tough to handle,” drawls Jackie Smith, 45, the great 
St. Louis tight end, coaxed from retirement by Dallas. “But it 
mellows.”” He produces fishing films now in rural Arkansas and 
misses big cities not at all. No tight ends are in the N.F.L. Hall 
of Fame, but one ought to be. “Sounds crazy, considering 
what happened,” he says. “But I don’t guess I ever enjoyed a 
season so much. All 
those years in St. Louis, I 
never had time to re- 
flect, and looking back 
after retirement, every- 
thing seemed so jammed 
together.”’ When the 
Cowboys called, looking 
for an emergency re- 
placement, Smith was 
38. “I promise you, I 
was like some old boy in 
his living room thinking, 
‘Man, I'd like to be 
down there with the 
Dallas Cowboys.’ Sud- 
denly I was, and it came 
to me what a great gift it 
is to have the ability to 
play. I was given a little 
slot of time back to un- 
derstand this. One pass 
can't take that away 
from me.” 


Jackie Smith 
Cowboy Tight End 





Oakland Raiders 27 
Philadelphia Eagles 10 


Some say the 15th Super Bowl was the game that united 
the American and National conferences in a common cause 
against—nothing personal—the Philadelphia Eagles. “Even 
on picture day, we had to practice,” recalls John Bunting, 35, 
an Eagle linebacker. “I remember the box lunch on the bus.” 
Knowing that coaches mimic other coaches’ success, the 
Raiders whispered among themselves about their duty to re- 
strict Coach Dick Vermeil’s military work habits to Philadel- 
phia. “When we finally got on the field,” Bunting says, “we 
were exhausted emo- 
tionally and physically. 
I was crushed for 
weeks.” Released after 
eleven seasons, he 
moved to the US.FL. 
and lost the champion- 
ship game there too. 
But the Philadelphia 
Stars repeated the fol- 
lowing year and this 
time won. “I thought of 
the Super Bowl,” says 
Bunting, now a coach 


with the Baltimore 
Stars, “and I felt re- 
lieved, finished, ful- 


filled. No more risks to 
take. At half time, I'd 
taken an injection in 
the Achilles, and I was 
tired of that kind of 
pain. I sat there and 
cried.” 


Eagle Linebacker 
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Xvi San Francisco 49ers 26 
CincinnatiBengals 21 

When the 49ers cut Linebacker Dan Bunz last summer, 
fans tried to reimburse him for a goal-line stand. “They sent 
$57 checks, my number,” he says, “to go out to dinner.” Head- 
on, he had tackled Cincinnati's Charles Alexander on a flat 
pass to the half-yard line with third down and the Super Bowl 
to go. “Maybe the replay is what’s etched in my mind, but I felt 
so aware at the time, so keyed up and alive. For a mad second, 
I almost went for the ball. It was that perfect tackle I'd always 
heard about.” On fourth 
down, Alexander was 
only a convoy, but his 
hard look toward Bunz 
telegraphed that play 
too. “I broke my chin 
straps,” says Bunz, 30 
“My nose was bleeding 
It was the highlight 
of my life.” His wife 
Elizabeth, a dentist, had 
looked forward to hav- 
ing her husband's teeth 
off the line. On this sea- 
son's first Sunday, she 
tried to settle him in 
front of the TV. “Calm 
down, you're not playing 
anymore.” But by half 
time she surrendered 
softly. “If you can play, 
go play anywhere.” In 
December he hooked on 
with Detroit 






Dan Bunz 
49er Linebacker 


Los Angeles Raiders 38 
Washington Redskins 9 


During the pregame buildup, Jack Squirek had all manner 
of attention lavished on him—by the University of Illinois stu- 
dent newspaper. “Then I intercepted that pass,” he says, “and 
for one day I was famous.” An assistant coach had a premoni- 
tion: plucking the quickest young linebacker from the Raider 
bench, he inserted Squirek for a single down with instructions to 
ignore the zone defense and shadow little Runner Joe Washing- 
ton. “Wasn't it about ten yards?” Squirek, 26, muses. “It hap- 
pened so fast, I only remember being in the end zone. After the 
game, jeez, there were 
seventy, a hundred writ- 
ers, all around me.” 
But as he came from 
nowhere to score that 
touchdown, Squirek has 
returned there, to the 
Raider periphery, “I re- 
alize there’s a lot of 
talent on the Raiders,” 
he says, “but it’s frustrat- 
ing not to play. When 
you're a rookie, you're 
eager to do anything, 
but it’s tougher to be 
a special-team player af- 
ter you've had a taste 
of glory. Now I dream 
of just steady, unevent- 
ful play.”’ Like Max 
McGee, Squirek forgot 
the ball, but the equip- 
ment men remembered 
It's on his mantel. 






Jack Squirek 


Raider Linebacker 
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XVII Washington Redskins 27 
Miami Dolphins 17 

For nine years in Miami, Tampa and Washington, Defen- 
sive Back Jeris White mysteriously shunned the press. No inci- 
dent triggered his silence, no anger accompanied it. His off-sea- 
son real estate career might have profited from celebrity, but he 
simply declined to think of himself as a football player. “Now 
that I've been out a few years,” he says, “I guess I can say I was 
afraid for Jeris White. I was afraid of becoming enraptured, the 
way so many others bathe themselves in a false sense of reality 
I wanted to be the steak, 
not the sizzle, and I 
knew that if I was to 
come out whole, I had to 
keep a separate identity. 
Jeris White, the per- 
son.” Allowing for the 
customary withdrawal 
pangs, he seems to have 
made it. “I think you al- 
ways ache a little,” says 
White, 33, who played 
well in the Super Bowl 
but kept in the shadow 
of the stadium tunnel 
later while the other 
Redskins met the press. 
“My old Miami coaches 
passed by and said, 
‘Nice game, Jeris,’ and I 
thought, ‘Full circle.’ ” 
He held out the next 
year and never came 
back 






“A Jeris White 
- Redskin Defensive Back 









San Francisco 49ers 38 
Miami Dolphins 16 


For 15 seasons and three Super Bowls, Jack Reynolds 
seemed as much a coach as a player, a thinking man’s line- 
backer armed with his own sideline chalkboard. “I liked the 
strategy, the military part,” he says. “Right flank, left flank 
The offenses tap-tap-tapping, the defenses deploying their 
troops. It’s a war. It’s a con game too.” But old soldiers fade 
away, and Reynolds, 38, should have read retirement into the 
mere three downs he staffed last Super Sunday. “Just the 
opening play of the game,” as he recalls, and two others early 
on. “The bottom line is 
you're a team player. If 
you win, there’s enough 
for everybody.” Old 
Hacksaw had to be 
cashiered as a player, 
and to the 49ers’ sur- 
prise, could not stay on 
as a coach. For now, he 
is making a living being 
Hacksaw in old jocks’ 
commercials on TV. “I 
felt uneasy watching 
others do things I could 
do better, and uncom- 
fortable teaching them. 
It's hard to put into 
words, but it was like 
being pulled apart from 
within, like I had killed 
myself for 15 years and 
was finally dying.” Ray 
Mansfield’s phrase is 
a better: living on. 






Jack Reynolds 


49er Linebacker 
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HOW CAN WE 
CONVINCE | 
YOU WE'RE 

A QUALITY 
AIRLINE, 














WHEN OUR 
PRICES 











TELL YOU 
DIFFERENT. 











It's easy to think when you pay 
less you get less. But People Express 
has built an airline with an amazing phi- 
losophy: Charge less and offer more. 


YOU'RE ATTENDED TO BY THE PEOPLE WHO 
CARE MOST: THE OWNERS. 


Each and every full-time member of 
our organization is a stockholder—with 
an average investment of more than 
$20,000. So an owner is never more than 
a few steps away. That kind of dedica- 
tion is hard to find at any price—much 
less ours. And it results in the first airline 
where attitude is as important as altitude. 


BOEING JETS THE WAY THEY 
SHOULD BE: SPARKLING CLEAN. 


Our fleet is made up of Boeing 727 737 and 
747 jets. The finest equipment in the air. 

Furthermore, our planes are shining clean on 
the outside. And you won't find a coffee stain on 
your tray table or somebody else’s newspaper in 
your seat pocket. 

At People Express, we believe no matter 
what you pay, everyone is entitled to the dignity 
of a clean airplane. 


A SCHEDULE LIKE YOURS DESERVES 
A SCHEDULE LIKE OURS. 


People Express has more flights out of New 
York than any other airline. Over 200 non stops 
daily. In fact, now that we've teamed with Frontier 
Airlines, you can fly to over 100 cities coast to 
coast. In addition to Canada and Europe. With a 
schedule like ours, People Express flies everywhere 
that’s anywhere. And often. 


YOU PAY FOR COFFEE. BUT 
IT'S AGOOD CUP OF COFFEE. 


At People Express, the extras 
aren't included in your ticket price. 
That helps us to offer you these 
low prices. 

It also helps us to offer you 
_ fresh brewed Colombian coffee 
instead of warmed-over 






Michelob and Tanqueray. And on our Premium 
Class flights, Dom Perignon for $45 a bottle. Not to 
mention snacks @nd meals on 747 flights) of the 
highest quality, instead of just passable quality. 

At People Express you not only can be confi- 
dent about what you're paying, you can also be 
confident about what you're eating and drinking. 












S&F, Beverages like Coca-Cola, 





WE'RE SMART ENOUGH 
TO KNOW YOU'RE SMART. 


On an ordinary airline, because the “extras” 
are included in the price of your ticket, you pay 
for a snack, even if youre not hungry. 

And you pay for checking your baggage, 

even if you don't have any. 

At People Express, you only pay for the lug- 
gage you want to check, the snacks you want to 
snack and the drinks you want to drink. Decisions 
we think you should make. Not us. 

We also think you should be free to leave 
when you want, book your flight when you want, 
and stay as long as you want. Without 
being penalized. So we've eliminated 
the usual airline restrictions. We simply 
have peak and off peak prices. 

And even though we offer the 
convenience of making a reservation, 
you don't pay until youre on the plane. 
That way, if for some reason you have 
to cancel, the money is still in your 
pocket. Not ours. 


MAKE A RESERVATION 
WITHOUT SAYING A WORD. 


We've just introduced the most exciting reser- 
vation system in the world. It’s called Pick Up & Go™ 

With this computerized reservations system, 
you make your reservation by simply pushing the 
buttons on any standard touch-tone telephone. 

And in addition to not saying a word, you 
needn't spend a penny. Because it's an 800 
number. 1 (800) 445-9494, 


IN THE FUTURE, THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
AIRLINE TERMINAL IN THE WORLD. 


People 
Express is Con- 
structing the 
most conve- 
nient, modern 
airline terminal 
in the world— 
The People 
Express Terminal 
(formerly Terminal C) at Newark Airport. With 41 
gates, it will be larger than all of LaGuardia Airport. 

There you have it. All the virtues no other air- 
line gives you. At afhy price. 

So from now on, when it comes to quality, 
who are you going to believe...our prices or us? 


PEOPLExpress 


For reservations call your pe agent or the local People Express reservations 
oF Pick Up & ¢ ations or daily flight nformation call 1 (800) 
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Dateline: Aboard the Shuttle 





ournalists across the country scram- 

bled to meet a deadline last week, but 
not for a story about terrorists or politics. 
This deadline was for a loftier assign- 
ment. Their application forms for NASA’s 
Journalist-in-Space Project had to be 
postmarked Jan. 15 at the latest to be con- 
| sidered in the competition that will place 
| a writer, editor, broadcaster, photojour- 
nalist or even cartoonist on a space- 
shuttle mission perhaps as early as 
this fall. The chosen one will join a 
select group of spacegoing civilians, 
including Republican Senator Jake 
Garn of Utah, who flew on Discov- 
ery last April; Democratic Congress- 
man Bill Nelson of Florida, who 
went along on last week’s much de- 
layed mission of Columbia; and So- 
cial Studies Teacher Sharon Christa 
McAuliffe, picked from 11,400 edu- 
cators in a similar competition last 
year, who will lift off at the end of 
this week aboard Challenger. 

True to the unstated bylaws of 
their trade, more than half of the 
thousand or so journalists who sub- 
mitted their twelve-page application 
forms did so at the last possible mo- 
ment. “We have applications from 
editorial writers, columnists, talk- 
show hosts, a music writer, photog- 
| raphers and sports reporters,” said 
| Project Public Affairs Coordinator 

Jack Bass as he and Project Director 

Eric Johnson waded through the 
| deluge of last-minute entries. Some 
5,500 forms had been requested and 
sent out since Dec. | by the Associa- 
tion of Schools of Journalism and 
Mass Communication, which is co- 
ordinating the selection process. But 
on deadline day, reporters were still 
calling ASJMC headquarters at the 
University of South Carolina, in Co- 








The nation’s journalists compete to cover a far-out story 


standard established by NASA for such ci- 
vilian projects: free of disease, injury or 
other condition likely to interfere with the 
mission or preflight training; eyesight cor- 
rectible to at least 20/40 in the better eye; 
able to hear a whispered voice from 3 ft. 
| away (hearing aids are permissible); anda 
blood pressure reading of less than 160 
over 100. “There ought to be a great ad- 


Project Director Eric Johnson and last-minute entries 








seized the opportunity to spin out spacy 
prose. ‘To beat through the air and clouds 
and sail through the vast ocean of vacu- 
um; what must that be like?” wrote for- 
mer ABC News Correspondent Geraldo 
Rivera in words that must have heartened 
his competitors. 

Applicants will first be winnowed toa 


| total of 100, with 20 from each of five geo- 


graphical regions, by panels of journalists | 
and journalism professors. Then each re- 
gion will select eight semifinal candidates 
by late March. These 40 survivors will be 
interviewed in Washington early in April 
by a national selection panel that includes 
such luminaries as former Wall 
Street Journal Editor Vermont 
Royster, and Osborn Elliott and 
James Atwater, deans respectively 
of the Columbia University and 
University of Missouri journalism 
schools. This panel will further nar- 
row the field to five finalists. By mid- 
April, NASA will choose the winner 
and a backup. 

NASA’s competition generated 
the usual carping among journalists. | 
Some feared that the winner might 
become a shill for the space agency 
or be restricted in reporting the 
training or mission. Veteran space- 
beat reporters cast wary eyes on 
some of their competitors who cover 
other subjects rhapsodically. “No 
journalist will have any trouble 
conveying the beauty of space 
flight,” said Aviation Week's Craig 
Covault. “You need someone who 
can convey the substance beyond 
taking deep sighs at the view out the 
window.” 


Ouseny 4a3r 





b ut even the most seasoned space 
reporters must have been daunt- 
ed by the trials of newly refurbished 
Columbia. The shuttle not only 
had seven launches scrubbed before | 
finally blasting off last week but was 
waved off three times from landing 
because of clouds and rain at Flori- 
da’s Kennedy Space Center. At 








lumbia, to see if their applications 
would be accepted. 

Competition for the journalist’s berth 
is fierce. Although ASJMC would not re- 
veal the names of any applicants, those 
vying to become the first reporter in space 
were rumored to include NBC Anchorman 
Tom Brokaw, The Right Stuff Author 
| Tom Wolfe and ABC White House Corre- 

spondent Sam Donaldson. Former CBS 

Anchorman and veteran Space Reporter 

Walter Cronkite proudly announced that 
| he was in the running. To be considered, 
applicants must be U‘S. citizens and have 
five or more years of full-time profession- 
al experience reporting contemporary 
events in print or on television or radio. 
There is no age limit, and aspirants who 
reach the final selection process will be 
screened by a new, less stringent medical 





More than half the applicants waited until the deadline. 


vantage to prove that any old fart can do 
it,” quipped the 69-year-old Cronkite. 
The winner, as the application form 
| notes, will be selected for “demonstrated 
professionalism” and “the ability to com- 
municate clearly and effectively to mass 
audiences in both electronic and print 
media.” To this end, each candidate had 
to write two essays, one explaining how 
he would communicate the experience of 
space travel, the other speculating about 
reporting from space ten to 20 years from 
now and what it would mean to journal- 
ists, their profession and the public. 
Although the essay requirements may 
have caused widespread writer’s block 
and discouraged some potential candi- 
dates from sending in applications, others 








week's end, after the third wave-off 
for a Kennedy touchdown, Mission 
Commander Robert (“Hoot”) Gibson | 
brought the orbiter safely back to earth at 
Edwards Air Force Base in California. 
That left NASA barely enough time to 
ferry Columbia back to Florida and 
prepare it for a Halley's comet mission in 
March. Columbia's frustrations seemed 
not to trouble Space Teacher McAuliffe, 
who plans to broadcast lessons from 
Challenger via satellite next week to stu- 
dents in schools, colleges and universities 
around the U.S. “Her enthusiasm is a 
very infectious thing,” said Alan Ladwig, 
manager of NASA’s space-flight participa- 
tion program. “She’s a natural for the 





mission.” — By Jamie Murphy. 
Reported by Marcia Gauger/Cape Canaveral and 
Jerry Hannifin/Washington 
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Medicine 





A Skeptical Eye on Contacts 





Complaints about extended-wear lenses are on the rise 


Ge Melzer, 30, of La Grange, IIL, 
was visiting friends in France when 
the trouble began. “My eye started both- 
ering me on Sunday night,” she recalls. 
“By Tuesday morning I was in the Ameri- 
can Hospital! of Paris.” Her problem: a se- 
vere infection apparently caused by her 
use of extended-wear contact lenses. 
Though doctors managed to control the 
infection, Melzer’s cornea was so badly 
scarred that she was virtually blind in her 
right eye. 

Melzer is one of several million Amer- 








| Inserting a 30-day lens: promises of convenience, comfort and affordability 


Ophthalmologists offer several possi- 
ble explanations for the extended-wear 
problems. The lenses can be worn for 


weeks because they contain many more | 


tiny pores than traditional soft lenses, al- 
lowing an increased supply of oxygen and 
water to reach and nourish the cornea, 
But the myriad pores encourage the 
buildup of deposits on the lenses, creating 
a perfect breeding ground for bacteria. 
The resulting infection spreads to the cor- 
nea and can cause partial or complete 
blindness in just 24 hours. Even if the 








Ignoring signs of trouble can be “like driving 80 m.p.h. in a 55-m.p.h. zone.” 


icans who have purchased extended-wear 
| contact lenses, which were introduced six 
years ago. Like the others, she was at- 
tracted by the convenience of the devices; 
they are more comfortable than hard 
lenses, easier to care for than traditional 
soft lenses and have Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration approval for a maximum of 
30 days of continuous use before being re- 
moved for cleaning. But along with the 


crease in complications, complaints and 
lawsuits against lens manufacturers and 
retailers. Lens-related infections like 
Melzer’s have become so commonplace, 


setts Eye and Ear Infirmary in Boston, 
“it’s rare that we don’t have a patient in 
the hospital with one on any given day.” 
In a small number of cases, the wearers de- 
velop severe ulcers and scarring of the cor- 
nea, the transparent layer of cells stretch- 
ing over the pupil and the iris, or colored 
part of the eye. Last year Dr. Donald 
Doughman of the University of Minnesota 
treated six patients for serious infections. 
Some of them may require corneal trans- 
plants to restore their vision, he says. “We 
just feel lucky that no one lost an eye.” 
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soaring sales has come an alarming in- | 


says Dr. Kenneth Kenyon of Massachu- | 


problem is caught and treated early, Ken- 
yon says, a scar often remains, interfering 
with vision 

Trouble may also occur because the 
lenses are worn at night. With eyes shut 
and lenses in place, says Doughman, the 
oxygen supply to the cornea may be re- 
duced enough so that, in some cases, the 
corneal cells are damaged, thus making 
the eye vulnerable to attack by bacteria. 

Users are often at fault. Some wear 
the lenses longer than their doctors rec- 
ommend or fail to clean them properly 
when they are removed, allowing the 
buildup of deposits and proliferation of 
bacteria. Others ignore early signs of trou- 
ble. “Continuing to wear these lenses after 
the eyes have become red or uncomfort- 
able is like driving 80 m.p.h. in a 55- 
m.p.h. zone,” warns Dr. James Aquavella 
of the University of Rochester. “When in 
doubt, take them out.” 

Another problem is the availability of 
the extended-wear lenses in discount opti- 


| cal outlets, which advertise the lenses for 


as little as $40 (compared with the few 
hundred dollars charged by most ophthal- 
mologists). But many of these outlets do 


not give their extended-wear customers 


| adequate instruction on the proper use of 
| the contacts and skimp on the follow-up 
visits needed to uncover any hidden prob- 
lems. Says Seymour Besem of the Los An- 
geles County Optometric Society: “The 
| cost is not the lens; it’s the doctor's time.” 
Responding to the growing number of 


| complaints, the FDA has launched an | 


investigation of extended-wear lenses. 
Meanwhile, the agency urges users to fol- 
low cleaning instructions carefully and 
not wear the lenses longer than their doc- 
tors recommend. Many ophthalmologists 
are warning consumers not to purchase 
the lenses from retail outlets or wear 
them for more than two weeks at a 
stretch. Minnesota’s Doughman has gone 
even further. His clinic will no longer dis- 
pense the lenses for cosmetic use. Until 
doctors can find out more about the cause 
| of the infections, he explains, “we just feel 
it is safer not to put any of our patients at 
risk.” —By Christine Gorman. Reported 
by Barbara Dolan/Chicago and Suzanne 
Wymelenberg/Boston 


Roto-Rooter 


Reassessing stroke surgery 


his year alone, more than 100,000 

Americans will undergo carotid end- 
arterectomy, a Roto-Rooter-like proce- 
dure designed to scoop fatty blockages 
from the carotid artery in the neck. 
The operation is intended to reduce the 
chance of stroke by allowing blood to flow 
more freely through the carotid to the 
brain. There is just one problem, bluntly 


Association meeting by Dr. Mark Dyken, 
chief of neurology at Indiana University: 
“No careful study has ever shown any 
conclusive benefit.” Of more concern, ac- 
cording to a survey conducted by Dyken 
| and Statistician Robert Pokras, the opera- 
tion carries a 2.8% risk of death and at 
least as great a risk of actually causing a 














stated last week at an American Heart | 


stroke. “In the light of present knowl- 


edge,” said Dyken, “there are too many 
procedures, performed by too many sur- 
geons, in too many places, with too high a 
stroke-and-death rate.” 

Responding to Dyken, Neurosurgeon 
James T. Robertson of the University of 
Tennessee agreed that the excess surgery 
is “indefensible.” Other surgeons are not 
so quick to condemn current practice. 
Since thorough studies have not been con- 
ducted, says Dr. Russel Patterson, presi- 
dent of the American Association of Neu- 
rological Surgeons, ‘“‘nobody knows 
whether the operation is overdone.” 

Several controlled studies of the mer- 
its of endarterectomy are in the planning 
stages. But for now, doctors suggest, can- 
didates for such surgery should get a sec- 
ond opinion. Then if they decide to go 
ahead, they should choose an experienced 
surgeon at a major medical center. a 
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The Merkur XR4Ti from Ger- 
many was designed and engi- 
neered to meet one objective: 


outperform the best European sports sedans 
in its class. And now, for a limited time, 
special purchase and lease programs make 
XR4Tis exceptional performance most 
affordable. 

See a Lincoln-Mercury-Merkur dealer 
for complete qualification details on these 
programs. 

Purchase XR4Ti with new low 7.9% 

annual percentage rate 


o/ financing. Available to 
0 qualified buyers through 
uy APR participating dealers from 


Ford Credit on any 1985 Merkur XR4Ti taken 

from dealer stock by Feb. 22, 1986. Fleet 

sales ineligible. Dealer contribution may 

affect price. 

Or, lease XR4Ti for as low as $270 

per month. This special Red Carpet Lease 

LEASE XR4Ti FOR AS LOW AS program reflects a 

SS % savings of $1,338 
per When compared 
mo. with standard 

lease arrangements. This 48-month lease is 

available to qualified individuals by participat- 








ing dealers through Ford Credit. Available on 
any 1986-model Merkur XR4Ti leased by Feb. 
22, 1986. Lessee has the option, but is not 
obligated, to purchase the car at lease end at 
a price determined at the lease inception. 
Lessee is responsible for excess wear 
and tear. Refundable security deposit, cash 
down payment and first month's lease 
payment due in advance. Be u 
Lease subject to approval > / 
and adequate insurance | 4% 
as determined by 






Ford Motor 
Credit 


Company 





























Ford Credit. STANDARD SPECIAL 
RED CARPET RED CARPET 
LEASE LEASE 
PROGRAM PROGRAM 
Monthly Lease Payment $297.23 $269.34 
Number of Months 4%  _—s—is a“ 
Refundable Security Deposit $300.00 $300.00 
Cash Down Payment: $1,000.00 $1,000.00 
Total Cash Due at Lease Inception $1,597.23 $1,569.34 
Total Amount of Payments $14,26704t $12,928.32 
Total Mileage Allowed 60,000 60,000 
Mileage Charge Over 60,000 $.06 per mile $.06 per mile 
TTOTAL SAVINGS $1,338.72 
“Lease payment is based on Manutacturer's Su led Retail Price and 
includes freight and preparation charges. Lea ment does not include 
sales/use tax, title and license fees which will vary from state to state. See 
your Lincoln-Mercury-Merkur dealer for exact payment and terms 





MERKUR 23 =a 
Advancing the art of driving. 











No Case, Colonel 


A new twist in a long libel suit 





t n 1979, when the Supreme Court ruled 
in the case of Herbert vs. Lando that 
plaintiffs in a libel suit have the right to 
probe into a journalist’s “state of mind,” 
many in the media bitterly protested. The 
courts, journalists argued, had become a 
kind of thought police, who licensed fish- 
ing expeditions into editorial decision 
making that would inevitably chill free- 
dom of the press. 

The fears were exaggerated; the news- 
gathering process does not appear to have 
frozen up. Moreover, it can be reasonably 
argued that in order to prove the press has 
recklessly or knowingly published a false- 
hood—the legal standard that public fig- 
ures must meet to win a libel case—it is 
necessary to probe a journalist's thinking. 

Now the case of Herbert vs. Lando has 
taken another twist, one that has press de- 
fenders crowing instead of complaining. 
Last week the U.S. Court of Appeals in 
New York simply tossed the libel suit out 
of court. It had begun more than a decade 
ago, when Lieut. Colonel Anthony Her- 
bert sued CBS, 60 Minutes Producer Barry 
Lando and Correspondent Mike Wallace 
for a 1973 broadcast questioning the Colo- 
nel’s claim that he had been drummed out 
of the Army for reporting war crimes to 
his superiors. In a 43-page opinion, Judge 
Irving R. Kaufman, a member of the 
three-judge panel, ruled that Herbert had 
no grounds to take his case to trial. The 
CBS story, Kaufman wrote, was essentially 
accurate. To go to trial over some minor 
unresolved issues would be, the judge 
wrote, a “classic case of the tail wagging 
the dog.” 

The significance of the opinion may be 
far reaching, according to some First 
Amendment experts, if it encourages 
judges to dismiss more libel cases before 
they turn into long and expensive trials. 
Since few libel cases ultimately result in 
large damage awards, it is the cost of trying 
them, not paying damages, that the press 
fears and regards as a threat to its free- 
dom. Judge Kaufman's ruling, says Floyd 
Abrams, a leading First Amendment ex- 
pert, could “go a long way toward relieving 
the burden that the recent explosion of li- 
bel litigation has brought about.” 

Sighs of relief may be premature. Her- 
bert, says his lawyer Jonathan Lubell, is 
considering taking his case to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. Lubell asserts that Judge 
Kaufman has long been sympathetic to 
the press. Indeed, the Supreme Court has 
reversed Kaufman before in this case, 
when the judge ruled in 1977 that libel 
plaintiffs do not have the right to probe a 
journalist’s thoughts. Whether Colonel 
Herbert’s controversial case will finally 
prove to be a sword to skewer the press or 
a shield to protect it remains to be seen. & 
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Press 
Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 


The Trouble with Being Fair 


ccuse any journalist of being biased, and he will bridle. He will admit to 

having views of his own but argue that as a professional, he knows how 
to put them aside when he covers the news. Nine out of ten reporters and 
editors will say that they are willing to be judged by how fair their stories are 
to all sides. The tenth is named John L. Perry, and he is the editor of the 
Rome, Ga., News-Tribune. 

In a speech to his fellow Georgian journalists (later reprinted in Editor & 
Publisher), Perry advised them, “Forget fair.” He thinks that accenting fair- 
ness is a sure way to make newspapers “a gray morass of innocuous inanity.” 
Not long ago, his paper, which is home owned in a city of 30,000, reported a 
crime in a convenience store. Two men 
forced the night clerk to open the till and 
then raped her. The paper reported the 
store’s name and its location but not the 
victim’s name. 

A representative of the convenience- 
store chain complained that it was unfair to 
identify the store because that would tend 
also to identify the victim (“There is an ele- 
ment of validity to that,” Perry concedes), 
but was more upset that the story had men- 
tioned the chain’s name. The only way the 
story could have been written to satisfy this 
complainant, Perry says, was “A woman 
was raped late last night someplace here.” 
People involved in the news do not really 
want fairness, he insists, they want “favor, 
exemption, protection from public notice 
... They want only the ‘good’ news pub- 
lished—that their daughter won the scholar- 
ship, that their office exceeded its United 
Way goal.” 

Perry believed that a newspaper's duty 
is to be “accurate, timely, incisive and perti- 
nent. Forget fair.” Journalists working un- 
der the stresses of life in big cities may 
think of smaller communities like Rome as 
tranquil. The fact is that Editor Perry may 
be closer to the kitchen, and to the heat, than they are. 

Newspapers, concerned about their credibility, are increasingly bent on 
parading as well as practicing their dedication to fairness. Let so-and-so be 
accused of defrauding a widow, and the New York Times will meticulously 
note that he “did not return telephone calls.” A guilty person can no longer 
just hide out waiting for a story to blow over; he also stands convicted of not 
answering his phone. The late Edward R. Murrow used to complain against 
the kind of mentality that would give Judas equal space for his side of the 





Today’s newspaper is an odd mix of “fair” news, bland editorials and 
strong views of licensed polemicists. Fairness is not required of the polemi- 
cists; it would dull their act. These merchants of anger and scorn range from 
Mary McGrory’s liberalism to the caustic contentiousness of William Buckley, 
George Will, James Kilpatrick and William Safire (those on the right now 
have the momentum, the self-assurance and the numbers). 

When it comes to fairness, what of the press conference and the televised 
interview? Too often, particularly when one of television’s designated news 
personalities is doing the asking, the questioner seems bent on drawing atten- 
tion to himself or hoping to provoke a quotable row. It comes across as bad- 
gering. But press conferences and interviews emerged historically as a means 
to check the unchallenged “Now hear this” of authority. The questioner exists 
to make officials respond to aspects of the story, uncomfortable to them, that 
otherwise might not get heard. A one-sided presentation thus becomes more 
of a fair exchange. Editor Perry may want to forget fair, but in this business 
there seems to be no escaping it. 
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Today, The Travelers is not only an innovative 


leader in insurance protection, but a dynamic 
force in financial services. 


For over 120 years, The Travelers umbrella has 
stood for just about every kind of personal insurance 
you can ee home, auto, health, disabil- 
ity and travel. 

Today, The Travelers serves one out of six 
Americans. Our red umbrella stands for innova- 
tive insurance and financial expertise. 

Fortune magazine reports that last year The 
Travelers was one of America’s strongest diversi- 
fied financial companies—the fifth largest in assets, 
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the third highest in revenues and net income. 

And, our current $39-billion in assets under man- 
agement makes us one of the most experienced 
financial experts in the world! 

It’s this kind of financial know-how that enables 
us to offer you a broad range of insurance products 
and financial services including mutual funds, home 
mortgages, annuities, IRAs, cash management 
and Universal Life. 

But behind our awesome numbers and array 
of services lies our true strength—the people of 
The Travelers. 

Experienced experts who stand ready to help you 
and your family thrive in the years ahead. 
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The Travelers Companies, Hartford, Connecticut 06183. 
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Is Brooke Shields over 
the hill? Hardly, but Monica 
Schnarre could make a college | 
undergraduate feel ancient. At 
the barely ripe young age of 14, 
the 6-ft. brunette from Canada 
last week beat out 22 models 





Ashlock: living legend 


from 22 countries (including 
China) to become what the pro- 
moters modestly proclaim is the 
“Supermodel of the World.” 
The contest, once known less 
grandiosely as “Face of the 
Eighties,” is conducted annual- | 
ly by the Eileen Ford modeling 
agency, which will now award 
Monica a three-year $250,000 | 
contract, a $10,000 diamond 
pendant and a $6,500 fox fur 
The Toronto  ninth-grader 
hopes eventually to break into 


: 


the movies, but is satisfied for 
the moment with the profession 
she has been practicing for all 
of eight months. “The best part 
is the end result, seeing your 
picture,” she says. Schnarre is 
the youngest winner ever. “She 
just happens to be tall enough 
and mature enough,” explains 
Modeling Boss Ford. “At least 
I certainly hope it’s not a 
trend.” Does that mean dia- 
monds and furs and modeling 
contracts just might be too 
much for some 14-year-olds? 


The storybook legend of 
Donna Ashlock continues to 
grow. She is the California 
youngster whose romantically 
heartsick school friend, Felipe 
Garza, astoundingly prefigured 
his own death and directed that 
her sick heart be replaced with 
his. When Garza, 15, actually 
did die of a burst blood vessel in 
the brain, a transplant proved 
possible, and last week, just 
eleven days after the operation, 
Donna, 14, was well enough to 
log ten minutes on an exercise 
bicycle. Doctors at Pacific Med- 
ical Center in San Francisco 
said that her body showed no 
signs of rejecting her new heart 
and that she might be able to 
return home as early as this 
week. Whenever she leaves, it 
will be in secret since she has 
become a celebrity with all the 
pros and cons that now brings. 
In a videotaped statement she 
thanked Garza for his lifesaving 
gift and gratefully acknowl- 
edged the get-well wishes from 
everyone “who's been con- 
cerned about my transplant and 
how I'm doing.” She and her 
parents now have some finan- 
cial sorting out to do. At last 








by fellow contestants 


count, no fewer than 28 writers 
and producers had lined up for 
the rights to her story 


“Simone wanted me to do 
the film,” recalls Yves Montand, 
“but I was on tour at the time 
When you play on stage you 
feel, I wouldn't say young, but 
good, and to suddenly age for a 
role. At first I said no.” Si- 
mone, of course, is his late 
wife Simone Signoret. The 
film is Jean De Florette, 
based on the story by 
Marcel Pagnol and com- 
pleted on location in southern 
France three months after Sig- 
noret’s death in September 
Montand, 64, agreed to do the 
part only after donning the 
mustache of his character, the 
mean-spirited neighbor, César 
Soubeyran. “All of a sudden I 
saw myself aged ten or 15 years 
and instead of trying to hold 
| back time I was pushing it 
| ahead.” Montand also savored 
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Bergen.” 





interplay with Co-Star 
Gérard Depardieu, “one of the 
best actors in the world,” and 
the delights of the literate 
script. “The dialogue is so rich 
with the kinds of sentences 
that, mmm, you can taste be- 
cause it’s so close to the truth, so 
far from artifice,” he says. “This 
film shows the grandeur of 
France, but the real France, not 
the pretentious, self-satisfied 
one.” Which is not a bad way to 
describe Montand himself. 


Homebodies: Bergen & family 





Pretty babies call for pretty 
pictures, so when Candice Ber- 
gen, 39, and her husband, Di- 
rector Louis Malle, 53, decided 
to pose with their two-month- 
old daughter Chloe, the couple 
commissioned longtime friend 
and noted Photographer Mary 
Ellen Mark to do a “nice little 
family portrait.” Like her ac- 
tress mother, “the baby was 
terrific” in front of the camera 
and the session went smoothly, 
reports Bergen, who is in no 
hurry to resume making mov- 
ies. “I have things on hold for 
the time being because I'm so 
happy to be home with the 
baby,” she says. “I think soon 
I'll have to get back to work 
But at the moment, I’m restless 
by the middle of dinner to get 
back home.” And what side of 
the family does little Chloe fa- 
vor? “The French genes won 
out by a landslide,” says Bergen 
“This baby is a definite Malle 
and only has the appetite of a 
— By Guy D. Garcia 
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Sugary Satire 
DOWN AND OUT IN BEVERLY HILLS 
Directed by Paul Mazursky 


Screenplay by Paul Mazursky 
and Leon Capetanos 


ave Whiteman (Richard Dreyfuss) 

has made a fortune in coat hangers 
and has a life-style, but not much of a life, 
to show for it. He drives a Rolls, has a 
white-on-white-on-white living room and 
employs a psychiatrist for his dog, a lov- 
able mutt named Matisse. Like any good 
Beverly Hills matron, Barbara Whiteman 
(Bette Midler) employs a guru and a nu- 





Nolte and mutt (not Matisse) 
Upending conventions. 





tritionist among the many other function- 
aries who cannot seem to solve her prob- 
lems, which include too many migraines 
and too few orgasms. Their adolescent 
children, naturally, are having trouble 
with their sexual identities. 

Welcome, once again, to hard times 
among the upwardly mobile. And wel- 
come, once again, to Jean Renoir’s Boudu 
Saved from Drowning (1932), which Paul 
Mazursky has revised in the process of 
remaking, possibly with half an eye on 
My Man Godfrey, that 1936 Hollywood 
parable of regeneration among the pam- 
pered class. This time the bum, who is 
not only rescued from suicide but given 
bed and board by the guilt-ridden paterfa- 
milias, is played by Nick Nolte, and he 
makes a good job of it, especially if 
one’s memories of shaggy Michel Simon 
in the original have been sufficiently 
dimmed by the passage of time. 





prehippie; Nolte’s Jerry, it figures, is 
posthippie. But the effect is the same. He 
is gloriously rude, insufferably arrogant. 
He dislocates respectable convention with 
| everything from his table manners to his 
sexual morality, eventually bedding every 
female in the house, including the maid 
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Simon’s Boudu is often described as 


Cinema 
Having gained the Whitemans’ attention 
and the audience’s complicity in his out- 
rageousness, Jerry manages to teach ev- 
eryone a lesson or two about living a little 

more freely and, maybe, happily. 
Mazursky varies Renoir’s ending, re- 
fusing to permit his tramp to rediscover the 
freedom of the open road; the director 
| seems uncertain about who finally benefits 
most from this strange encounter. Indeed, 
the old film that Down and Out most con- 
sistently evokes is Mazursky’s own Bob & 
Carol & Ted & Alice, also a nervously am- 
biguous but hilariously etched caricature of 
the bourgeois at self-improving play. In his 
desire to back away pleasantly from some 
of his tale’s more critical implications, he 
relies too much on reaction shots of Ma- 
tisse for easy, innocent laughs. Well, Dis- 
ney did produce the film (its first with an R 
rating), and on the basically farcical level 
where it chooses to stay, it is a funny and 
likable movie. —By Richard Schickel 


Folk Artistry 


KAOS 

Directed by Paolo and Vittorio Taviani 
Screenplay by Paolo and Vittorio 
Taviani and Tonino Guerra 





uigi Pirandello died 50 years ago this 

December, but his influence is still 
palpable in Italian cinema. Recently 
Marcello Mastroianni has starred in two 
adaptations, of the novel The Late Mattia 
Pascal and the play Henry IV. Both mov- 
ies offer aspects of the basic Pirandello 
theme, in which the universe is a carrou- 
sel whirling off its moral axis, and man’s 
ego is a mask that conceals a gaping void. 
In their entrancing new film, Paolo and 
Vittorio Taviani have revived a less famil- 
iar Pirandello: the compulsive storyteller, 





stern landscape and elemental passions. 
Kaos dramatizes four of the short fictions 
Pirandello collected in his 15-volume A 
Story for Every Day in the Year. Three 
(The Other Son, The Jar and Requiem) are 
just fine, anecdotes about longing and 
| power in which the inexplicable nuzzles 
up against the predictable. A fourth 
(Moon Sickness) and an epilogue, which 
| lures the author into his own imaginary 
| world, are small miracles of narrative. 
They raise the folkloric to folk artistry 
Twenty days after her marriage to a 
gentle farmer named Bata (Claudio Bi- 
gagli), pretty Sidora (Enrica Maria Mo- 
dugno) is startled to hear the baying of an 
animal in torment. It is Bata, who, as he 
explains, suffers fearful convulsions each 
night of the full moon. A scholar of his 
own illness, Bata instructs Sidora to lock 
herself away from him, but as the moon 
waxes he breaks through a window and 
attacks her. Come the next full moon, Si- 
| dora is prepared for the worst and the 
| best. Her handsome cousin Saro (Mas- 








spinning tales about his native Sicily, its | 


| 











| simo Bonetti) will protect her and, if God 





hears her prayers, fulfill the desperate 
passion they have for each other. That 
night, a cloud passes across the moon, 
sparing Bata from his convulsions and of- 
fering him a glimpse of his wife undress- 
ing for her lover. A new, more powerful 
sickness fells Bata, and as he finally sinks 
into exhaustion, Sidora cradles him in her | 
pity and guilt. So they sit, their lives 
mapped before them, each with a mortal 
affliction as lunatic as the ache of ecstasy. 
Here, as in Padre Padrone and The 
Night of the Shooting Stars, the Tavianis’ 





| style is surrealism made simple. Their 


fantastic fables are filtered through a 
peasant ruggedness; their images are as 





Antonutti as Pirandello 





Conjuring up visions. 


clear as a Giotto fresco; the actors find 
precision in the volcanic gestures of Ital- 
ian opera. In one scene, Bata sits alone in 
the town square to confess the origin of his 
ailment, and a flashback shows the infant 
Bata in a field at night, his huge eyes 
transfixed by the harlot moon. No mini- 
malist torpor for the Tavianis—every 
frame is over the top and on the money. 
In the epilogue, Pirandello (Omero 
Antonutti) visits his old village two years 
after his mother’s death. An aged carriage 
driver seems vaguely familiar; then Luigi 
remembers—“ You're Saro!”"—and the 
driver smiles back, suddenly as young as he 
was in Moon Sickness, and as vibrant as 
only a creature of the imagination can be 
Once at home Luigi conjures up a vision of 
his mother, who recalls an incident from 
her adolescence, when she and her siblings 
stopped at an isolated pumice-stone island 
near Malta. They climbed to the top of a 
white dune, then bounded gaily down to- 
ward an impossibly blue Mediterranean, 
the pumice ash rising like a breeze to em- 
brace them in the seductive promise of 
youth. Our carrousel may be spinning to- 
ward disaster, the Tavianis say, but to the 
music of art and memory we can ride 
sweetly forever —By Richard Corliss 
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Tugging at the Old School Ties 


Michael Frayn’s rueful urbanity livens Broadway and a new film 


R ritain’s most versatile man of letters was 
once the fledgling rebel with a cause. 
| When Michael Frayn was a schoolboy in 
the late 1940s, he and a friend “discovered 
the revolutionary tradition. We ran an unof- 
ficial Marxist cell, and I described myselfas 
a Communist.” Frayn’s widowed father, an 
asbestos salesman and orthodox Laborite, 
was not amused. He declared that 
higher education was rubbish and 
that Michael should leave school to 
become a sales trainee. The son, 
more mole than firebrand, slowly 
undermined that plan and found 
his way to Cambridge, first as an 
army recruit sent to learn Russian, 
then as a full-time student. There 
he discovered, and was seduced by, 
the very class of society that Marx- 
ism had taught him to hate: social- 
ly adept, physically graceful and 
intellectually poised aristocrats. 
Recalls Frayn: “I was immensely 
charmed by their sense of style, 
maybe a little overimpressed by 
their coolness and insouciance. | 
did not think I could become one, 
but they fascinated me.” 

Those Cambridge encounters 
further propelled Frayn away 
from asbestos sales and into an 
exemplary career as journalist, novelist 
and playwright. While still an undergrad- 
uate, he contributed to the premier humor 
magazine Punch. Straight out of school, 
he wrote news and columns for the Man- 
chester Guardian and then the Observer. 
Turning to fiction, he produced five deft, 
whimsical novels centered on class con- 
flicts and old school ties. In the past de- 
cade he has emerged as one of Britain’s 
leading playwrights. His glimpse of back- 
stage pandemonium, Noises Off, was a 
Broadway hit two seasons ago. Seven ear- 
lier scripts have been produced, most of 
them in London and by companies in Se- 
attle, Dallas, Washington and New Ha- 
ven. His dark comedy Benefactors is the 
Broadway season’s most acclaimed play. 
Wild Honey, Frayn’s bold adaptation of 
the young Anton Chekhov's Platonov, 
packed the house at London’s National 
| Theater and is due in the USS. this fall. 

And in March, Frayn’s first film, a rueful 
comedy called Clockwise, opens in Lon- 
| don. Typical of Frayn, who has “always 














| adored farce,” his plot revolves around a | 


social-climbing headmaster (John Cleese) 
who misses a train and frantically tries to 
| catch up. 

The articulate and urbane author, 
now 52, long ago caught up in style with 
the blue bloods he admired in his youth. 

| But he has often been beset by doubt. For 
years after the flop of his Cambridge 
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Footlights revue, he belittled the theater 
as an art form. His turn to the stage, 
abandoning a novel halfway through, was 
an act of desperation. “I lost faith in my 
own voice, and I liked the stage because 
the characters do all the talking for you.” 
The shift brought criticism: “I was very 
conscious of the disapproval of friends 


Detachment as comic style: the playwright in Manhattan 


and reviewers who felt I was taking a 
rather sharp step downward.” Since then, 
however, playwriting has won Frayn a 
wider following and much more money 
than his earlier ventures: Noises Off has 
been running for four years in London, 
and Steven Spielberg paid producers a re- 
ported $1 million plus for the screen 
rights, an act Frayn regards as folly. “I 
was asked if I would write the screen- 
play,” he recalls, “and said I would be de- 
lighted if I had the faintest idea how it 
could be done as a film, but I don’t. As far 
as I know, nothing has happened with the 
project since.” 





Wry Benefactors: Waterston and Close 
Each critic finds new meaning. 
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One traditional measure of a superior 
play is that it can sustain widely varying 
interpretations. Benefactors meets that 
test. Nearly every critic has lavished 
praise on the work; each has found his 
own version of the script’s meaning. Some 
Saw il as portraying the death of liberal- 
ism, others as a comment on the unwork- 
ability of democracy. In London, it was 
widely viewed as a social satire about the 
professional classes: its self-deluding hero, 
an architect planning high-rise public 
housing, seeks to tear down as unlivable a 
neighborhood of row houses very much 
_ like his own. The play’s struc- 
- ture—overlapping reminiscences 
2 and flashbacks—suggests the un- 
? attainability of objective truth 
and the aching burden of memo- 
ry. Frayn does not fault the re- 
viewers. “I know the play rather 
well,” he says, “yet I found it very 
difficult to give a brief descrip- 
tion for a collection of my work.” 

Critics who saw both have 
generally preferred the London 
production, but Frayn seems to 
favor the Broadway rendition, 
starring Sam Waterston as the 
architect and Glenn Close as his 
wife. “This version brings out | 
more strongly the feelings and re- 
lationships of the characters,” 
Frayn notes, “and also the narra- 
tive. That has something to do 
with the audience. Americans 
seem much more amused by the 
twists and turns of the plot.” This empha- 
sis on emotion marks a deliberate depar- | 
ture from Frayn’s customarily wry, be- 
mused tone. He explains, “All humorous 
writing is detached. What makes it comic 
is a refusal to be involved with the feelings 
of the characters. There is rather less of 
that approach in Benefactors.” 

Benefactors sharpens its bite on the 
two marriages it portrays: one disinte- 
grates, the other survives but lapses into 
isolation and cynicism. Frayn’s novels, 
notably Sweet Dreams and Towards the 
End of the Morning, also evoke the slow 
decay of marriage and depict children as 
noisy housewreckers. His own marriage 
effectively ended with a separation five 
years ago: his frequent companion, as 
British newspapers phrase it, is Claire To- 
malin, literary editor of the London Sun- 
day Times. Frayn says he remains close to 
his daughters, one a novice BBC staffer, 
another a would-be journalist, the third 
applying to universities. He admits that 
his sour descriptions of beleaguered par- 
enthood and the “squalor of middle-class 
domestic life” derive from memory. But 
he adds, in a line echoing the sensibility of 
Benefactors and his other work so aptly 
that it might be his literary credo, “One 
always has great nostalgia for experiences 
that were emotionally intense, even if one 
had mixed feelings about them at the 
time.” — By William A. Henry it 
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The Velocipede of Modernism | 
Lyonel Feininger’s early work finally reaches the U.S. 





La Feininger is one of those 
artists whose names evoke one 
kind of painting, and one only. 
Translucent planes carving up 
space like glass knives, suggesting 
churches, ice caves or winter seas— 
in Feininger, the symbolism of the 
German romantics, especially of 
Caspar David Friedrich, is passed 
through an_ illustrative language 
based on cubism. It is legible cub- 
ism, shorn of its ambiguities. Under 
the modern surface, there is always 
a hint of the sublime, the transcen- 
dental, perilously near to kitsch— 
Crystal Cathedral uplift, the fount of 
much hotel-lobby art and many a 
“serious” get-well card. 

In the last years of his life, Fei- 
ninger (1871-1956) was about as 
popular as any modern artist in 
America could then be; and despite 
his German name, his years of 
teaching at the Bauhaus and his 
flight from Nazi Germany, he was 
American, having been born in New 
York City and emigrated to Europe 
in 1887. He longed to be a musician, sup- 
ported himself by drawing caricatures 
and illustrations and did not start paint- 
ing until he was 36. Naturally, Feininger 
did not begin with the style he is known 
for. But until lately, little was known of his 
early efforts. Most of them remained in 
East Germany. 

It took decades to get them back. 
When the Nazis branded Feininger a 
“degenerate artist” in 1937, he left 54 
paintings for safekeeping with a Bauhaus 
friend named Hermann Klumpp. After 
the war, and for the rest of Feininger's 
life, the perfidious Klumpp refused to 
give them back, on the casuistic ground 
that although Feininger had “intellectual 
ownership” of the paintings, he, Klumpp, 
was their “actual physical owner.” 
Moreover, they were in East Germany, 
whose Communist government refused to 
surrender them to America. Their owner- 
ship had passed to Feininger’s wife 
Julia on his death, and after she died 
in 1970 an executor of the Feininger es- 








tate, Art Lawyer Ralph F. Colin, went | 


into high gear. It took him 14 more 
years of negotiation, a lawsuit against 
Klumpp and another against the govern- 
ment of East Germany to winkle out the 
missing paintings and get them to New 
York City. They were first exhibited at 
the Acquavella Galleries in Manhattan 
last fall. Now they can be seen (through 
Feb. 9) at the Phillips Collection in 
Washington. 

To become a painter at all, Feininger 
had to disintoxicate himself of cartoon- 











Scurrying nostalgia: Carnival in Arcueil, 1911 


ing. It was not easy. Curiously enough, 
his first serious attempts, done as a stu- 
dent in Paris in 1907, were among the 
most painterly he would do for years: in 
Steeple Behind Trees, 1907, the caricatur- 
ist’s facility of line is replaced by a splen- 
did density of paint and assurance of 


| marking. His way of cutting in rectangu- 


lar dabs of color with a square-tipped 
brush seems to predict the shardlike 
planes of his mature work. 

Back in Germany by 1908, Feininger 
became an illustrator again, with a half- 





Splendid density: Steeple Behind Trees, 1907 





Between the Biedermeier and the B-17s. 
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ironic, half-nostalgic fixation on the 
19th century. His early cityscapes, like 
Carnival in Arcueil, 1911, carry the 
picturesque to the verge of silliness. What 
have they to do with the “modern” 
life that modernism was supposed to 
* be extolling, these scurrying figures 
> in Biedermeier frock coats and bag- 
F gy trousers, with stovepipe hats 
fk jammed at queer angles on their 
heads? Not much: Feininger’s 
crowds never tell the depressing 
truth about urban friction that 
would glare from the streetscapes of 
some of his German contemporar- 
ies, like Max Beckmann or Ernst 
Ludwig Kirchner. Around 1910 Fei- 
ninger was still seeing the cities of 
Europe, especially those of Germa- 
ny, as the stage set of a fairy 
tale. The trains (a favorite motif) are 
cute Puffing Billys with red-spoked 
wheels, 40 years out of date; the 
bicycles are velocipedes or penny- 
farthings; the houses are as obsti- 
nately medieval as those of Disney’s 
yet uninvented Magic Kingdom. (Of 
course, those remnants of medieval 
architecture were a more common 
sight in Germany then, before 
the B-17.) 
There was a fashion among 
German illustrators at the turn of 
the century for this kind of 1860s cos- 





tume-partying (see how quaint our ances- | 


tors were!), and Feininger followed it 
closely. No wonder the mannerisms of his 
style—the capering windblown figures, 
the big feet and pin heads, the bright 
acidulous color and general air of good- 
humored flakiness—seem to have more 
to do with Beatles album covers and 
1960s graphic artists like Alan Aldridge 
or: Peter Max than with the future of 
modernist painting. Apparently he could 
handle only one change at a time; to hold 
the kind of color he now wanted to get 
into his work—fauve-expressionist stuff, 
patchy, high-keyed and bright, in which a 
sea could just as easily be rose madder or 
lemon yellow as blue or green—he need- 
ed the certainties of his former illustra- 
tor’s style, with a line around every patch. 

By 1911-12, cubism had entered his 
work via architecture: buildings, after all, 





were ready-made of planes and facets, to | 
be pushed, lapped and dissolved as need- | 
ed. The last comical gnomes were gone | 


from Feininger’s streets before the end of 
World War I. His years at the Bauhaus, 
which put him in daily touch with Walter 
Gropius, Paul Klee and Wassily Kan- 
dinsky and produced his “high” crystal- 
line style, are not well represented in this 
show. The reason is simply that Feininger 
brought those paintings to America with 
him: he could not bear to leave them be- 
hind. It now remains for some museum to 
put them together with this early work 
(and some of the caricatures) and give us 
the whole artist. —By Robert Hughes 
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COMPARE ) Cherokee 
to Bronco II and S-10 Blazer 
4x4 and see how many good 
reasons there are for owning 
the Cherokee. 
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DOORS. Cherokee is available 
in two- or four-door models, a 
choice you don't have with any 


other 4x4 in its class. HORSEPOWER. Cherokee'’s 


standard 2.5 litre electronic 
fuel-injected engine has more 
horsepower per pound than 
S-10 Blazer 


GROUND CLEARANCE. 
Jeep Cherokee has a superior 

7.4 inches of ground clearance, 
more than you'll find in any 





| tter 
other American 4x4 in soot lah 
its class. Bronco II? 
CARGO SPACE. Cherokee 


has over 71 cubic feet of cargo 
space;* more than any other 
American-made 4x4 in its class. 


Official Vehicle of the 
United Four-Wheel Drive 
Associations 


*4WD: 1 


**With rears 






ROOM. Cherokee 
has room for five 
adults, unlike its do- 
mestic competition. tf 


od 





“Ge 7 
P Ay, 
yr. 


SHIF T-ON-THE-FLY. Jeep 
Cherokee is the only 4x4 with a 


choice of two shift-on-the-fly 
4-wheel drive systems. 


A BORN WINNER. Jeep 
Cherokee is the only vehicle 
ever made to win three major 
off-road magazines “4x4 of the 
Year” awards. 


3 EPA CITY MPG, 23 HWY EST, Use these 
figures for comparison. Your results may differ 





Safety belts save lives 





‘The Granite State of the Art 


| lowest source to get intimate, unbi- 


| was having trouble with his mass 
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‘Computers 





A computer buffis transforming New Hampshire 


i n his office he frequently wheels around 
in a swivel chair to pluck a fact or figure 
from the IBM PC AT perched behind his 
big wooden desk. In the backseat of his 
chauffeured sedan, he taps away on the 
keyboard of a notebook-size Hewlett- 
Packard, stopping only when a sharp turn 
sends the little computer sliding off his 
knees. At home in bed, he parks the por- 
table computer on his ample lap and re- 
views financial statistics, occasionally 
looking up to watch Ted Koppel on 
ABC’s Nightline 

John Sununu, 46, is not just an- 
other well-heeled computer buff. He 
is the Governor of New Hampshire, 
and the data he pores over so dili- 
gently represent the state's $1 billion 
in annual expenditures. Using the 
computer and modem in his office in 
Concord, he can punch in his name 
and secret password, log on to the 
state’s IBM 4361 mainframe com- 
puter, and get a quick reading, in 
glowing green digits, of the state’s fi- 
nancial health: room-and-meal tax 
returns ($30.3 million as of last 
November); business profits taxes 
($28.4 million); out-of-town travel 
expenses for the leaders of the legis- 
lature ($300). “It is my conviction 
that one needs to go down to the 


ased data,” says Sununu, glancing at 
the screen of his desktop machine 
“And I’m looking at the full data 
base [information library].” 

The Republican Governor's 
prowess with computers has become 
legendary in New Hampshire. When 
a party worker complained that he 


mailing program, Sununu spent a 
few minutes at his keyboard and 
solved the problem. Reviewing an 
environmental group's study of the impact 
ofa new dam, Sununu zeroed in on a ques- 
tionable variable in the calculations and 
set the record straight. After one of the 
Governor’s eight children complained 
about a broken keyboard on his own home 
computer, Sununu scoured around fora re- 
placement part and fixed it himself. 
Sununu was inaugurated into the 
computer age in 1965 at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, where he 
majored in mechanical engineering and 
taught himself programming to help ex- 
pedite his doctoral thesis on fluid 
mechanics. In 1969 he moved to New 
Hampshire, added Republican politics to 
his long list of interests, served in the 
state legislature, and in 1982 was elected 
Governor in an upset victory over the 
Democratic incumbent, Hugh Gallen 


Thanks in part to his computers, Su- 
nunu was soon able to deliver on a tradi- 
tionally unkept campaign promise: he 
balanced the state budget without new 
taxes. Using financial analysis software 
programs to enforce strict fiscal disci- 
pline, Sununu turned the $41 million defi- 
cit he inherited in 1982 into a record 


$47.8 million surplus last year. He also 
streamlined the flow of budgetary data | 
and reorganized New Hampshire’s finan- 


Sununu, meeting with aides, plucks a fact from his PC 
Even in bed, a portable computer on his lap 


cial reporting systems so that records of 
all revenue and expenditures were chan- 
neled into the state’s big IBM mainframe 
computer. Loading data from the main- 
frame into desktop machines and analyz- 
ing the numbers with Lotus 1-2-3 spread- 
sheets, the Governor and his staff can see 
at a glance where the state’s money is go- 
ing. Last fall, for instance, Sununu’s office 
was able to forecast a shortfall in beer-tax 
revenues caused by the departure of sum- 
mer-vacation guzzlers 

Sununu’s hands-on, get-it-done-right 
attitude does not always sit well with local 
politicians. They complain that he is often 
arrogant and unwilling to listen to other 
opinions and that he speaks in computer- 
jargon “Sunununese.” The Governor ruf- 
fled feathers in 1983, for example, when 


he decided to spend $2.5 million of state 

















lottery receipts on Digital Equipment 
computers for use in the public schools— 
without consulting the legislature or the 
local school boards. The deal collapsed in 
the face of court challenges and protests 
from school districts that wanted to have 
a say as to which computers their students 
would be using. 

But it is another computer—or at 
least Sununu’s use of it—that has set off 
the biggest furor. Even before the new $5 
million Integrated Financial System went 
into operation last July, the legislators 
had voiced their fear that the electroni- 
cally stored fiscal data would not be 
made available to them. Sure enough, 
when the house passed a bill that 
guaranteed the legislative leaders 
access to the IBM mainframe, the 
: Governor managed to block it in the 
senate, insisting that he retain con- 
trol over who could see the informa- 
tion stored in the machine. Said 
Sununu: “They'll get what we think 
they need.” 

The legislators were furious; by 
holding the state’s computerized fi- 
nancial data close to his chest, Sun- 
unu seemed to be trying to shift the 
balance of political power from the 
state legislature, where it has tradi- 
tionally rested, to the Governor's of- 
fice. “The advent of the information 
revolution is a double-edged sword,” 
says State Representative Wayne 
King, a Democrat. “The question is 
whether everybody's going to have 
access to information, or whether 
we're going to concentrate it in the 
hands of a few.” 

After months of negotiation, 
Sununu finally agreed to issue a 
password to the chief legislative 
budget assistant and allow him to re- 
view, with certain restrictions, some 
of the data in the state mainframe 
Still unresolved is the thorny ques- 
tion of how much of the computer's 
contents will be available to the pub- 
lic. Although the state supreme 
court has ruled that citizens may 
copy any public documents and informa- 
tion, Sununu maintains that the right to 
copy does not apply when the information 
is stored in a computer 

Surprisingly enough, Sununu’s stingi- 
ness with New Hampshire’s computer 
data apparently has not hurt him much 
among voters, who still display on their 
automobile license plates the Granite 
State motto: “Live Free or Die.” In 
1984, he was re-elected by 67% of the 


| vote and today his popularity rating 


is at an all-time high of 56%. “The public 
is demanding significantly better man- 
agement from government,” he says, be- 
fore lapsing back into Sunununese, “and 
computerization can help the state lever- 
age the capacity of employees to function 
better." —By Philip Elmer-DeWitt. Reported 


by Joelle Attinger and Rod Paul/Concord 
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BIG JOBS. 


It only looks tough until you 
know where to look. 


When it comes to the big jobs, like remodeling your 
kitchen and bathrooms, you could use some big help. 

TIME-LIFE BOOKS has all the help you need—the 
HOME REPAIR AND IMPROVEMENT series. Each volume 
is expertly and concisely written to guide you through 
all sorts of projects. 

Building a countertop? You'll discover that standard 
counter height is 36 inches. Hanging track-lighting? You'll 
learn that on a 9-foot ceiling the track should be placed 
about 3% feet from the wall. Tiling a floor? You'll find out 
why you should level and waterproof before you do any- 
thing else. 

Step-by-step diagrams show you all the tricks of the 
trades. You'll be amazed at how much you can do yourself- 


Each volume handsomely hard 
bound with up to 136 pages of 
concise text, color-coded 
diagrams, charts and 
illustrations. Large 
BY" x 10%" 
format 


inside or outside your home—with these practical volumes 
at your side. 

Try the first volume, Kitchens and Bathrooms, for 
15 days at no cost. Learn how to modernize your bathroom 
by installing a new sink. See how custom built cabinets can 
expand the work space in your kitchen. 

Keep Kitchens and Bathrooms and pay just $10.95 
($13.95 in Canada) plus shipping and handling. You'll 
receive additional helpful volumes, including Weather- 
proofing, Plumbing and New Living Spaces, one about 
every other month, always on our 15-day free trial basis. 
Keep just the books you want. Cancel anytime. 

Return the attached card or the coupon for your first 
book. The sooner you do, the sooner help will arrive. 


BIG HELP. 


© 1986, Time-Life Books Inc., Time & Life Building, Chicago, IL 60672-2058 


GET SOME HELP FOR 15 DAYS FREE. 


TIME 













If card is missing, mail to: Time-Life Books, Time & Life Bldg., 
541 North Fairbanks Court, Chicago, II]. 60672-2058 

BOOKS 
YES. Please send me Kitchens and Bathrooms for 15 day free examination 
as my introduction to HoME Repair AND IMPROVEMENT series. Also, send me 
future volumes under the terms described in this ad. CDK139 


Name = 


(please pring 


Address = - Apt 





City —— = = 
State or Zip or 
Province Postal Code 





Allorders subject to approval, Prices subject to change 


HOME REPAIR AND IMPROVEMENT 


We help you in a big way. 














here are more cheerful places to hold 

a conference than New York City in 
mid-January. The winter's coldest weath- 
er to date arrived with the delegates and 
guests. Central Park was a dismal filigree 
of naked branches; from hotel windows, 
the frozen ponds looked like the eyes of 
dead fish. And then there was the theme 
of the 48th annual congress of Interna- 
| tional PEN: “The Writer’s Imagination 
and the Imagination of the State.” PEN, 
founded in 1921, is an organization of po- 
ets, playwrights, essayists, editors and 
novelists. Almost any of its 10,000 mem- 
bers worldwide, it would seem, could in- 
vent a more inviting topic for discussion 
But none did, and initial expectations 
were low for the organization that sees it- 
self as “a dynamic moral force on a global 
level.” At its frequent best, PEN has in- 
deed aided the release of writers impris- 
oned for their works, tried to lessen cen- 
sorship, and helped to establish an 
international forum for national lit- 
erature. But at its most portentous, 
the group can suggest a second-rate 
graduate school, where the lecturers 
outnumber the students. Even some 
of the much honored guests seemed 
resigned to unending seminars filled 
with such marrow-chilling words as 
alienation and creativity 

No one was prepared for an ex- 
citing surprise. In a brilliant end run 
that assured world attention, Ameri- 
can PEN President Norman Mailer 
asked Secretary of State George 
Shultz to deliver the gathering’s 
opening address. Unfortunately, the 
novelist did not notify the PEN board 
of directors, who were dismayed 
when they learned of the invitation 
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In Central Park carriage: Nadine Gordimer, Czeslaw Milosz, Salman Rushdie and Susan Sontag 


Independent States of Mind 


| In New York City, International PEN generates heat and light 


Many of them objected to a 
high-ranking representative 
of the U.S. Government 
speaking to American PEN, 
a group that loudly guards 
its independence from official 
censure or sanction. Said Su- 
san Sontag, a prominent intel- 
lectual at the congress: “We 
have to as writers set ourselves 
in Opposition to the extension 
of state power.” 

But Mailer’s action was 
not reversible; once invited, 
the Secretary could not be un- 
invited. That was hardly the end of the 
matter, though. The day before Shultz was 
scheduled to appear, Novelist and PEN 
Board Member E.L. Doctorow protested 
in the New York Times: “It is more than a 
shame—it verges on the scandalous—that 
those in stewardship of American PEN 








Norman Mailer and E.L. Doctorow 


Photographs for TIME by Thomas Victor 
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Secretary Shultz 





and the conference should have so violat- 
ed the meaning of their organization as to 
identify it with and put itself at the feet of 
the most ideologically right-wing Admin- 
istration this country has seen.” 

The hyperbole would increase before 
Mailer publicly apologized for his unilat- 
eral action and Doctorow (without ac- 
cepting the apology) wryly suggested that 
Mailer was practicing “constructive 
engagement of the Reagan Administra- 
tion.” Shultz’s arrival at the opening 
ceremony at the main branch of the New 
York Public Library was greeted by an 
army of the night, brandishing a protest 
signed by 65 of the nearly 800 writers at- 
tending the congress. Amid cries of “Read 
the petition!” the Secretary expressed un- 
exceptionably liberal sentiments favoring 
diversity and debate and condemning 
censorship. Shultz added to his speech by 
declaring in a rather general way his be- | 
lief that the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act of 1952 should not be used “to 
deny visas merely because the applicant 
wants to say that he disapproves of the 
U.S. or one of its policies.” 

The protesters were not soothed. South 
Africans felt a particular dis- 
comfort; they were discour- 
aged by what they regard as 
the U.S. Government’s slug- 
gish response to apartheid. So 
it was no surprise when out- 
spoken Novelists Nadine Gor- 
dimer and Sipho Sepamla and 
Poet Breyten Breytenbach 
boycotted the session. Nor was 
it astonishing to hear veteran 
Protester Grace Paley, a writ- 
er of finely controlled short 
stories, asserting wildly that 
“he [Shultz] is as responsible 
as anyone for the tortures and 
the deaths in South Africa and elsewhere.” 
Journalist and Social Critic Murray 
Kempton had little use for rhetorical ex- 
cess and poses of moral superiority, al- 
though his critique cut both ways: “Walk- 
ing out on Shultz is like walking out on 
pudding.” Novelist Kurt Vonnegut molli- 
fied matters by offering a view from 
the cracker barrel: “It doesn’t 
amount to a hill of beans if we invite 
the Secretary of State. We havea spe- 
cial situation here in America: a 
democratically elected Government 
As an American citizen, I am re- 
sponsible for my Government. It’s 
good for us to be reminded of our re- 
sponsibilities as voters.” 

Many foreign writers who trav- 
eled thousands of miles to the con- 
gress had trouble getting into the li- 
brary. Having come to contemplate 
the imagination of the state, they 
first had to encounter its machinery 
Shultz arrived in the care of the Se- 
cret Service and the New York City 
police. To get to the south reading 
room, delegates and the press had to 
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first pass through airport-style secu- 
rity. As the hall filled to capacity, 
writers were turned back and made 
to listen to the proceedings on a pub- 
lic address system. Peruvian Novel- 
ist Mario Vargas Llosa, who entered 
the crowded room only with the help 
of a journalist who reached out and 
pulled him in, told the New York 
Times, “There are Nobel prizewin- 
ners standing out in the street won- 
dering what is going on here.” 

What was going on was a Ca- 
cophony of frayed tempers and loud 
pronunciamentos. Doctorow, seeth- 
ing over the presence of the Secre- 
tary of State, announced that PEN 
was “a delicate organization with 
many foreign guests who suffer un- 
der regimes this Administration sup- 
ports.” Much was said about this situa- 
tion; there was far less talk about other 
countries that support repressive govern- 
ments, and hardly anything audible about 
repression that the U.S. condemns. A 
speech by UNESCO Director-General 
Amadou-Mahtar M’Bow, who backs the 
licensing of Western journalists covering 
the Third World, was politely received 
No one demonstrated when Omar Cabe- 
zas, Nicaragua’s chief of political direc- 
tion in the Interior Ministry and author of 
Fire from the Mountain: The Making of a 
Sandinista, defended press censorship in 
his country. Many who decried Shultz’s 
appearance did not know, or did not want 
to know, that in the past seven years PEN 
congresses have been addressed by many 
public officials, including the Presidents 
of Brazil and Venezuela and Jack Lang, 
the French Minister of Culture. 

The Shultz issue continued to burn 
the following day when the writers assem- 








The U.S.’s Saul Bellow 








bled. German Novelist Ginter Grass 
grumped about having flown in from Eu- 
rope to get a lecture about freedom and 
literature: “Writers listen to politicians, 
but I have never met a politician, and I’ve 
met many, who is able to listen.” Gor- 


dimer called for a public reading of the | 


protest letter, and Doctorow accommo- 





Germany's PEN panelist Ginter Grass 








Amos Oz on Imagination 


he state has no imagination. “The imagination of the 

state” exists only in the imagination of some writers, like 
those who invented our title here. Some writers have indeed 
died in jails and gulags while others have, thrived in courts 
and dachas. Moreover, “the sweet and simple common peo- 
ple” out there are neither sweet nor simple. We know, most 
of us, better than that. Just read your own 
books and see. The “state” is a necessary 
evil simply because many individuals are 
very capable of being very deadly. More- 
over, some states are almost fair, some are 
bad, some are lethal. And since writers are, 
or at least ought to be, in the subtleties de- 
partment and in the precision department, 
it is our job to differentiate. Whoever ignores 
the existence of varying degrees of evil is 


bound to become a servant of evil. 





The tragedy of history is not the perpet- 
ual hopeless clash between saintly individ- 
uals and diabolical establishments, but rath- 
er the perpetual clash between the relatively 
decent societies and the bloody ones. To be 
more precise: the perpetual cowardice of 
relatively decent societies whenever they 
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Canada’s Robertson Davies 








dated her. That should have ended 
the matter, but Mailer made his way 
to the platform to demonstrate his 
forensic footwork. “Frankly,” he be- 
gan, “I’m up here to protect myself 
before last night becomes myth.” He 
explained that the idea to invite the 
Secretary of State had come from 
John Kenneth Galbraith. Mailer 
said he was sorry and then threw his 
opponents off balance by calling for 
a poll of the audience: “If I’m boring 
all of you, I'll step down. We'll takea 
vote.” The show of hands was incon- 
clusive, and Panel Moderator Doc- 
torow rang the bell: “I may unilater- 
ally declare you have to shut up.” It 
was a draw 

Members of the congress then 
settled down, hoping to hear what they 
had come for: dazzling discussion, They 
were not disappointed, Gordimer likened 
a political body to a rotating mirrored ball 
in a dance hall: “It winks all over 
the place, casting back upon all who 
pass under its surveillance whatever spot- 
light it chooses to illuminate itself with 
from without—turning faces timid with 
green, tense with violet or happy with 
sunset-rose.”” John Updike defined his 
relationship to his Government in the 
pastoral image of a blue mailbox: “I 
send manuscripts away; I sometimes get 
praise and money in return.” The opti- 
mism befitted a successful, middle-aged 
man of letters who lives far from the 
New York crowd. Thoughts of the official 
US. filled him with equanimity: The 
state “can imagine only a continual 
health, the vigor of a gently inflationary 
status quo; this is because its imagina- 
tion is composed of the wills of thousands 
of its administrators, almost none of 











confront the ruthlessness of the oppressive ones. 

How can one be humane, which means skeptical and ca- 
pable of moral ambivalence, and at the same time try to 
combat evil? How can one stand zealously against fanati- 
cism? How can one fight without becoming a fighter? How 
can one struggle against evil without catching it? Deal with 
history, without becoming yourself exposed to the poisonous 
effect of history? Three months ago, in Vienna, I saw a street 
demonstration of environmentalists protesting against scien- 
tific experiments on guinea pigs. They car- 
ried placards with images of Jesus Christ 
surrounded by suffering guinea pigs. The in- 
scription read: HE LOVED THEM TOO. Maybe 
he did, but some of the protesters looked to 
me as if eventually they may not be above 
shooting hostages in order to bring an end to 
the sufferings of the guinea pigs. Which is 
what I’m talking about in a nutshell—which 
is, to some extent, the story of my own coun- 
try, and the story of do-gooders here and 
there, and maybe everywhere. 

Let us not ascribe a demonic imagina- 
tion to the state and a redeeming imagina- 
tion to ourselves. It’s all in our own heads— 
let’s not give in to the temptation of simplifi- 
cations. We ought to be telling bad from 
worse from worst. 
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Deal of the year 
on one of Carand Drivers 


10 Best for 1986. 


Buy a new Volkswagen GTI and get back 
up to one year’s interest charges. 











Arthur Miller, Nadine Gordimer, Mario Vargas Llosa, Per Wastberg: a dynamic global force on a global level 


whom wishes to lose his or her job.” 

The panelists’ high level of intelligence 
and articulateness could not disguise an 
obstinate fact. Generally, writers who have 
suffered at the hands of their governments 
took dimmer views of the state than those 
who had not. To Hungarian Novelist 
George Konrad, the writer’s responsibility 
is not loyalty but watchfulness. Exiled 
Czech Poet Jiri Grisa spoke of the hatreds 
bred of rigid ideologies and isms. At times 
the discussions about collective and indi- 
vidual imaginations threatened to harden 
into polar abstractions, with the writer 
symbolizing individuality and freedom, 
and the state—whether democratic or 
Communist—invariably cast as the villain 

his susceptible notion was eloquent- 





John Updike: in praise of mailboxes 


ly shattered by Israel's Amos Oz. “Our ti- 
ule has about it a ring of romantic anar- 
chism,” he declared. “Indeed, a touch of 
Manichaeistic kitsch. I reject the image of 
a saintly lot of writers marching fearlessly 
to combat heartless bureaucracies on be- 
half of all the sweet and simple human 
beings out there. I am not in the business 
of beauties versus beasts.” Stressing the 
need for writers, of all people, to make 
distinctions, Oz also rejected the notion 
that all states are equally bad (see box) 
The confrontations grew more person- 
al when Saul Bellow analyzed the Ameri- 
can Dream and concluded that democracy 
was a resounding success. West Germa- 
TIME 
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ny’s Ginter Grass countered bitterly, 
challenging the Nobel laureate to hear the 
echo of his words in the poverty-stricken 
South Bronx. It was an ungainly assault 
from a usually subtle and original mind, 
but Bellow responded with patient grace, 
“I was simply saying the philosophers of 
freedom of the 17th and 18th centuries 
provided a structure which created a soci- 
ety by and large free, by and large an ex- 
ample of prosperity. I did not say there are 
no pockets of poverty.” It was exactly the 
sort of heavyweight matchup the delighted 
audience had come to hear 

Other participants mounted vigorous 
attacks on different fronts. Led by Betty 
Friedan, a rump group of feminists pro- 
tested the small number of women on the 
panels. “Who's counting?” asked Mailer 
The exchanges were fast and sharp. “Why 
do you look at us and not see?” demanded 
Novelist Erica Jong. Replied Mailer: “Eri- 
ca Jong is the last woman in the world who 
can plead invisibility.” Vargas Llosa 
brought an authentically tragic tone to the 
proceedings by speaking of his fellow Lat- 
in American authors. “There is a wide- 
spread belief that writers have a monopoly 
on lucidity on political matters and that 
the statesman has a monopoly on political 
blindness,” he said. “But even great writ- 
ers can be totally blind on political matters 
and can put their prestige and their imagi- 
nation and fantasy at the service of a poli- 
cy, which, if it materialized, would be the 
destruction of what they do.” In Latin 
America, he warned, “we can effectively 
pass from Pinochet to the gulag. To be in 
the situation of Poland is no better than to 
be in the situation of Chile. I feel perplexed 
by these questions. I want to fight for soci- 
eties where perplexity is still permitted.” 

By week’s end one could almost ac- 
cept Vonnegut’s extravagant assessment 
of the proceedings as “the most gifted and 
articulate parliament, and the most plan- 
etary of this or any century.” It was cer- 
tainly the most glamorous and expensive, 
with a budget of about $800,000, raised 
partly through donations, including 200 
free hotel rooms at the St. Moritz by New 
York Real Estate Developer Donald 
Trump. Since the gifts are tax deductible, 
one might argue that even the U.S. Gov- 
ernment was a contributor, a thought that 


is taboo to many American PEN members 
and that suggests the possibility that the 
kickoff speaker could have been the direc- 
tor of the Internal Revenue Service 
Among the many rewards of the con- 
gress was the chance for unknowns to 
meet such lions as Nobel Prizewinners 
Bellow, Czeslaw Milosz and Claude Si- 
mon as well as Playwright Arthur Miller 
and International PEN President Per 
WaAstberg. They mingled in places as dis- 
similar as hotel coffee shops and the 34- 
room apartment of Saul Steinberg, the 
takeover artist. There was also a party at 


Gracie Mansion, where Mayor Edward 
Koch and Poet Allen Ginsberg hummed a 
mantra, and a wall-to-wall reception in 
the vast Egyptian wing of the Metropoli- 





Grace Paley: in protest of Mailer 


tan Museum of Art. Milling around the 
reconstructed Temple of Dendur, star 
watchers could search for the Santa Claus 
figure of Canadian Novelist Robertson 
Davies and eavesdrop on the exquisite 
ironies of Indian-born Novelist Salman 
Rushdie. Beside the reflecting pool, the 
gifted throng could contemplate the 
imaginations of two great states: a perfect 
theocracy that maintained its inflexible 
slave system even in the afterlife, and a 
permanently unfinished republic whose 
contentious factions offer possibilities still 
to be imagined By R.Z. Sheppard. 
Reported by Dean Brelis and Amy Wilentz/ 
New York 


~ 


~ 





Pith and Vinegar 


LILLIAN by William Luce 


illian Hellman will be remembered 
for her plays The Little Foxes and 
Toys in the Attic. But she seemed to yearn 
to be remembered for her defiance of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
| tivities in 1952, when it asked her to tes- 
ufy about her Stalinist ties and those of 
her associates. Throughout her 79 years, 
especially in the memoirs she wrote dur- 
ing her final two decades, Hellman de- 
lighted in presenting herself as tough, 
combative and above all principled. 
Many critics, among them former friends, 
accused her of having a higher regard for 
her reputation than for the literal truth: 
revisionists have presented detailed argu- 
ments that Hellman distorted or invented 
stories in her autobiographies, most nota- 
bly in the section of Pentimento that was 
adapted as the movie Julia. Political ene- 
mies regarded her as an all but unrepen- 
| tant Communist, although she denied 
having formally belonged to the party; to 
the end (she died in 1984), she prided her- 
self on having been branded a “premature 
anti-Fascist” and sniped at those she felt 
had been faithless to the left’s cause 
Lillian, William Luce’s one-woman 
play that opened on Broadway last week, is 
not about this actual Lillian Hellman. 
Luce, who celebrated Emily Dickinson in 
The Belle of Amherst, culled Hellman’s 
memoirs to pul onstage something approx- 
imating the way she saw herself. The result 


is far from objective history. But it works | 


absorbingly as ribald, poignant entertain- 
ment. One of the world’s great actresses, 


BORN. To Jessica Lange, 36, Oscar-win- 
ning actress (for 1982's Tootsie) whose lat- 
est film is Sweer Dreams; and her compan- 
ion of four years, Sam Shepard, 42, Pulitzer 
prizewinning playwright (for 1978's Bur- 
ied Child) whose latest play is the critical- 
ly acclaimed A Lie of the Mind: a daugh- 
ter, their first child; in Santa Fe. Name: 
Hannah Jane. Weight: 7 lbs. 4 oz. 


BORN. To Olivia Newton-John, 37, pop sing- 
er who has shed her perky PG image in 
recent albums (Physical, Soul Kiss); and 
her husband of a year, Matt Lattanzi, 27, 
teen-hunk actor (Grease 2): a daughter, 
their first child; in Los Angeles. Name: 
Chloe. Weight: 6 Ibs. 8 oz 


HOSPITALIZED. Yelena Bonner, 62, wife of 
Soviet Dissident Andrei Sakharov, who 
had campaigned for 18 months by letters 
and with repeated hunger strikes so that 
she would be allowed to visit the West for 
medical treatment; in good condition, af- 
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a 
impeccable impersonation: Caldwell’s Hellman 
Finding soft spots beneath the armor. 


Snouyn NvOr 








Zoe Caldwell, enacts the writer's conversa- | 


tions and confessions in a blend of eerily 

precise impersonation (down to wearing 

| Tea Rose, Hellman’s favorite perfume) 
| and voluble, free-spirited performance. 

The narrative frame of Lillian is the 

day in 1961 when Hellman sat in death- 

| watch near the bedside of her longtime 


7 Milestones 


arteries, a number her doctors called un- 
usually high; in Boston. 


DIED. Donna Reed, 64, hazel-eyed, sweetly 
pretty actress who came to symbolize the 
heartland virtues of American woman- 
hood in films like /t’s a Wonderful Life 
(1946) but who won a supporting-actress 
Oscar when she played against type as a 
prostitute in 1953's From Here to Eternity; 
of cancer; in Beverly Hills. Best known as 
the warmhearted wife and mother in her 
weekly comedy television series The Don- 
na Reed Show (1958-66), she once insisted 
that “the public really does want to see a 
healthy woman, not a girl, not a neurotic, 
not a sexpot.” Her last role was the long- 
suffering Miss Ellie on Dallas, a show 
whose popularity indicates the opposite. 


DIED. James H. (“Sleepy Jim”) Crowley, 83, 
last of the great “Four Horsemen” back- 
field that led Notre Dame toa 19-1 record 
in the 1923-24 seasons; in Scranton, Pa. 
| The small (160 Ibs.), swift Crowley was 








lover, Novelist Dashiell Hammett. Luce’s 
choice of moment is shrewd. Unlike the se- 
questered Emily Dickinson, Hellman was 
one of life’s winners, blessed with fame, 
money, affection and what she seemed to 
seek most, a measure of power. Her child- 
hood disillusioned her. But whose child- 
hood does not? Her adult life was not 
marred by more than the normal share of 
grief. Only the ordeal of Hammett’s last 
illness makes her vulnerable enough for an 
audience to like, despite the verbal savage- 
ry that she hurled at almost everyone she 
knew. The decision to present Hellman in 


| a two-hour monologue provides a further 


emotional advantage: because her targets 
are not visible, spectators can savor the 
pith and vinegar of her language rather 
than cringe at its impact on the victims. 
Caldwell’s impeccable timing allows 
her to glory in the one-liners: “Tallulah 
[Bankhead] was sitting in a group of peo- 
ple, giving the monologue she always 
thought was conversation.”’ The actress's 
voice, which was a surging river in The 
Prime of Miss Jean Brodie and a twanging 
Oriental lyre in Medea, performances that 
won her Tony Awards in 1968 and 1982, 
strikes impressively varied notes in Li/- 
lian: Caldwell is by turns the childhood 
Hellman, her mother, her father, her nan- 
ny, Hammett and the actress Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. Each evocation has a distinc- 
tive timbre, inflection and rhythm; each 
manages to seem independent of Hell- 
man’s shaping remembrance. The para- 
mount strength of Caldwell’s performance 
is her capacity to find soft spots in a wom- 
an who seemed armed and armored. This 
Lillian always longs for control but ends, 
fluttering and mute, knowing that finally 
she has none. —By William A. Henry tlt 


} 
immortalized with his teammates by 
Sportswriter Grantland Rice: “Outlined | 
against a blue-gray October sky, the Four 
Horsemen rode again. In dramatic lore 
they are known as Famine, Pestilence, 
Destruction and Death. These are only 
aliases. Their real names are Stuhldreher, 
Miller, Crowley and Layden.” 


| DIED. Herbert W. Armstrong, 93, autocratic | 


founder-leader of the 75,000-member 


| Worldwide Church of God; in Pasadena, 


Calif. Forsaking an advertising career in 
1934 to become a radio preacher and self- 
proclaimed “Chosen Apostle” of God, 
Armstrong taught that Christians should 
deny the Trinity, shun medical care 
(though he used it as his own health dete- 
riorated) and that remarried members 
should divorce their second spouses and 
rejoin their first (though he repealed that 
dictum in 1976 and a year later married a 
divorcée). Fanatically loyal members, 
many of them poor, tithed as much as $75 
million a year to his church. 
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Ic may not seem as though 72¢ will go very far these days. Bur for a 
small child like this, it can lead her out of desperate poverty and 
into a fucure of hope. 

And right now, you can reach out and make that furure happen 
... by sponsoring one child overseas through Foster Parents Plan. 
For only 72¢ a day, you can make it possible for your Foster Child 
and family to have adequate food and clothing, a decent place to 
live, needed medical care, education ...and the chance for a better 
life. Because while you're helping, the child's own family will be 
working with Foster Parents Plan to develop the skills and 
resources they need co help themselves. 

You'll be amazed at the difference you can make. And you'll see 
the difference for yourself. In photographs. Detailed progress 
reports. And heartwarming letters from your Foster Child. You'll 
be doing so much for that child... and for so litle. 

Wont you help now? Simply mail the coupon today or call 
coll-free. It could be the biggest break a child ever go. 


Founded in 1937, Foster Parents Plan will chis year bring its unique, 
person-to-person program and effective services to over 236,000 Foster 
Children and their families in more than 20 councries, We are non-proht, 
non-sectarian, non-political, and respect che culcure and religion of the 
families we assist. A detailed annual report and financial scacement are 
available on request. Your sponsorship is 100% cax-deductible 


To start helping even faster, call toll-free: 


1-800-556-7918 


In RI call 401-738-5600 


Send co: Kenneth H. Phillips, National Executive Director 
Foster Parents Plan, Inc 
157 Plan Way, Warwick, RI 02887 


I wish co become a Foster Parenttcoa: ([) Boy [)Gid () Either 
bAge C16-8 (9-1 (12-4 (L) Anyage 6-14 
Wherever the need is greatest, or as indicated below 
L J Africa C] Egype () Honduras — [_] The Philippines 
C) Bolivia CJEISalvador (J India (_] Thailand 
C) Colombia [J Guatemala — (J Indonesia 


(7) Enclosed is a check for $22 for my first month’s support of my Foster 
Child. Please send me a phorograph, case hiscory, and complete Foster 
Parent Sponsorship Kit 

(J) 1 am nor yer sure if | want to become a Foster Parent, bur lam 
interested. Please send me information about che child | would be 
sponsoring, Within 10 days | will make my decision 


Mr Mr 
D Miss M 








ADDRESS 








STATE ze 


Foster Parents Plan. 


You can do so much... for so little. 
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The Death of a Columnist 


oseph Kraft died on Jan. 10. Two hundred newspapers lost a 

column, one of the best in the nation. A clear light in journal- 
ism for 35 years, Joe wrote books, editorials and long reportorial 
analyses, but his regular “beat” consisted of producing two or 
three columns a week on national and foreign affairs. His col- 
umns were always stately, unhurried. They stared out from the 
page hard, like a good teacher absorbed in, though not quite ob- 
sessed by, his subject, and fixed the readers to the processes of a 
strong, fair mind. Presidents knew Joe, and he had power in 
Washington, but his force as a writer came from his dignity. He 
possessed a scholar's nature fitted to a frenzied profession; a spir- 
it of magnanimity and gentleness; a temperament at once high- 
strung and serene; a sly sense of fun; a 
fierce love of words, of his work. 

Strange work. Columnists take a rib- 
bing from their fellow journalists, report- 
ers especially, who tend to regard colum- 
nists With the same chummy contempt 
that linemen show quarterbacks. Report- 
ers do the real work, sleep in cars, get 
kicked by Mafia bosses on the courthouse 
steps. Even editors do some sweating (yell- 
ing is taxing). But columnists ride the gra- 
vy train, that’s what the pressroom says. In 
a way, it’s true. They manage to arrive 
home before midnight; they dine with the 
brass. Their physical exercise consists of 
pacing all the way to the far end of the 
Study, and often back again. Sometimes 
they sit up straight. 

Otherwise, they brood. Into their 
study every morning parade the armies 
of the news. A knock on the door, and 
there stands Heseltine resigning from 
Mrs. Thatcher’s Cabinet, Marcos on the 
stump, Gaddafi playing cowboy on his 
tractor, mummied to the nose. Come in, 
boys. The columnist will make sense of 
all this somehow. After the reporters and 
the editors have dumped the facts on the 
doorstep, the columnist, like a jigsaw addict, scoops up the 
pieces, studies the angles, mulls, clears his throat and says, 
with as much self-assurance as possible: This piece goes here, 
and this one here. 

And then he asks: What piece is not here? What ground 
is missing from this puzzling geography that would allow us to 
view the map redrawn, to sit back and behold the brand-new 
country of our concern and comprehension? The piece is not 
really missing, of course: you just don’t see it, like the shy side 
of the moon. Yet the missing piece is the one that counts. 

That piece must be found very quickly; the column is due 
tonight. Meanwhile, more facts crowd the study door like ex- 
tras on a movie set, peer in, cry, “Use me!” Guatemala, Mr. 
T, a new novel by Bellow; Dow Jones goes down, Columbia 
goes up. Say hey, Willie McCovey, you made it too. Nice hat, 
Mrs. Gorbachev. Hold it, please. I have to think. Didn't I 
read something by Octavio Paz that fits in here? Or was it Pia 
Zadora? Where is my authoritative, I’ve-studied-this-for-years 
lead sentence? Please, God, let me discover an apt quotation 
from someone other than Samuel Johnson. You have to sound 
as if you knew it all along. You have to shape your column 
too—mostly Doric, a Corinthian fluting when they least ex- 
pect it. It's work. Whatever the others say, it’s work. 

Yet the laws of physics insist that work must move things: 











A pushes against B, and B moves. What, besides paper, does 
the columnist move? He wonders that himself. Swiveling in 
his chair, he catches hummingbirds, bats, butterflies in flutter. 
pins them to the wall and whispers, “Gotcha.” But he doesn’t. 
Today Gaddafi, tomorrow the Chicago Bears, Call this histo- 
ry? Come Thursday, no one will remember how right he was 
on Tuesday, and the facts may have altered to prove that he 
was wrong on Tuesday after all, but who will remember that 
either? Twenty years after his death, maybe ten, how many 
readers will speak his name? Perhaps all columnists should 
change their names to Walter Lippmann. In the entire history 
of the game, only Lippmann’s name survives. 

So what good is effected in pointing 
that capacious intelligence at fast-mov- 
ing targets? Why find the missing piece 
if even the visible pieces will vanish in a 
shot? Ask Joe Kraft, and he would have 
said that the good lies in doing it, 
in using the mind to grasp everything 
the world can throw at it, baseballs to 
missiles, because that is how the mind 
protects the body, protects itself. Under- 
Standing is protection. More: understand- 
ing is forewarning. More: understanding 
is life. The individual column does not 
count, because a column is not supposed 
to exist alone. A columnist looks to erect 
a whole assembly of columns, each single 
effort standing patiently at attention af- 
ter it is created, until eventually a popu- 
lation emerges, a civilization emerges. 
The civilization is both an accumulation 
of the columnist’s ideas and of his being; 
he is his collected works. More: he has 
shown that collecting the works is the 
way a life ought to be built, column 
by column, displaying both continuity 
and changes in the structure and in 
the architect. He has shown the way to 
make and use a mind. 

More: there is always more, a deeper level to spot and 
land on, like a plane swooping down from bright white and 
blue into a heavy snow. People like Joe Kraft play Charles 
Dickens’ Oliver Twist all their lives—they cannot help them- 
selves—requesting “more” where others are horrified by, or 
are deaf to, or fear, or pretend not to recognize the word. The 
more that is sought is a statement of innocence; one believes 
in his heart that enlightenment will be cheering, though expe- 
rience proves that more often it is punishing. Still the optimis- 
tic pursuit continues, the pursuer buoyed every morning by 
that barrage of knocking on the study door, the news that the 
news is still coming strong, and that the bonfires are still be- 
ing lighted around the world, signaling that everyone is still 
present, still cocking their senses for the missing more. 

All columnists are fifth columnists. Prominent for a mo- 
ment, they rapidly go out of view, but the influence stays, and 
the impulse to contemplate abides. It’s not a career deep 
down; it is a protest against being overwhelmed by the speed 
of things, against letting the world get away from us. When 
Dickens’ daughter died, he was in London and his wife in the 
country; he wrote her a letter telling her at the outset, 
“You must read this letter very slowly.” Joe Kraft died on 
Jan. 10. You must read his death very slowly. The missing 
piece is the one that counts. —By Roger Rosenblatt 
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AN AMERICAN 
HERO 





Americas new LeBaron GTS 


Germanys BMW 528e and Mercedes 190E. 
For a long time, es ow and 
Mercedes had no competition in America. 
Now they've got more than they can handle: 





Chrysler LeBaron GTS. The GTS overwhelms the 
German cars when you equip it with turbo, sports 
handling suspension and 15" wheels.* 

The GTS accelerates faster, corners better and 
handles the slalom quicker than the BMW and 


* Overall results of USAC Cests vs standerd equipped. 1985 competitive rest mx 


adeis + * Sucker price ae 
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Mercedes. And to wrap it all up, GTS stops a crucial 
13 feet shorter than the BMW, 4.5 feet shorter than 
the Mercedes. (Results of U.S. Auto Club tests.) 

There's one more event the GTS dominates: 
the bottom line. GTS is priced under $12,000.** 
And for good measure, it’s backed by the Chrysler's 
5-year or 50,000-mile Protection Plan.* 

If you've been holding out for an American 
hero, it’s here. 


Buy or lease at your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer. 
Buckle up for satety. “i 
— 4 
a) Chrysler 


THE COMPETITION IS GOOD. WE HAD TO BE BETTER. 


Hors apply Excludes leases. See Copy at deaict 
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His family gathered around him on that chilly 
November day to bid him final farewell. Papa put up e€ 
a brave facade. 


He sensed his brother’s awkwardness when they 


day he left 





embraced. And, most clearly, he felt a pang of sadness as he th villa 
looked for one last time into Mama’s tearful eyes. 
Then the approaching train’s high-pitched shriek broke @ @ 
the silence. And his family was suddenly left far behind. of is rg 4 00 
4 
Call France. Ten minutes can 


average just 71¢ a minute: 


& 
Saying good-bye is never easy. But saying hello is, or mericd. 


with AT&T. A ten-minute call to France on AT&T can average 
as little as 71¢ a minute. 

Just dial the call yourself any night from 6 pm until 7 am. 

If you don’t have International Dialing in your area, you’ll still get 
the same low rate as long as special operator assistance is not required. 


AT&T International Long Distance Service. 








France ¢ Italy © West Germany ® Spain ¢ Switzerland 
) Abad y © oP’ 























Rate Level Average Cost Per Minute For a 10-Minute Call** Hours 
Economy -71 6pm-7am 
Discount 89 ipm-6pm 
Standard $1.18 7am-1pm 

** Average cost per minute varies depending on length of call. First minute costs more; additional minutes cost less 


All rates are for calls dialed direct from anywhere in the continental U.S. during hours listed. For further information 
call our International Information Service, toll free 1 800 874-4000. *During Economy time periods 
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The right choice. 


